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YOUR SCHOOL can get the finest in school pictures, 
too! Join the increasing number of schools that are 
regularly using our individual picture service. Last 
year fifteen thousand schools from all over the 
nation used SPS dependable services. 


Your photographs are given individual attention. 
The precision electronic controls of our production 
makes it possible for us to produce the finest 
quality photographs in the industry. 


The efficiency of our processing permits us to real- 
ize economies. We pass these savings on to you in 
the form of liberal commissions for the school from 
the sale of individual pictures and free photographs 
and services for the school. 


Administrators and teachers tell us that parents and 
students commend them for making arrangements 
to use SPS services. There is a technical represent- 
ative of School Photo Service, Inc., residing in your 
locality, and he will welcome the opportunity to 
serve you and the school. 


Your students can have beautiful friend- 
ship pictures. They will be proud to give A 
their friends for as little as 5¢ apiece! 
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...Can Depend on 


CHOOL PHOTO SERVICE inc. 
O14 LOCUST RK. CMO 





for the Finest at the Lowest Cost! 





NOW every school can afford an SPS yearbook—One hun- 
dred 36-page books complete with beautiful covers for 
$125.00. We offer the finest and most distinctive yearbooks, 
priced to fit the budget of every school. 

Our representative will gladly discuss with you how SPS can 
lower your yearbook cost! 
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Calendar of Events 


Sept. 26.—Oct. 10—Locals Presidents 
Meetings 

Oct. 6-7—Lake Superior and North 
WEA, Superior 

Oct. 7—Central WEA, Wausau 

Oct. 7—Southwest WEA, Platteville 

Oct. 10-12—County and Rural Area 
Supts. Conference, Memphis, Tenn. 

Oct.. 13-14—Northwestern WTA, Eau 
Claire 

Oct. 13-14—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Nov. 3-5-—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 

Nov. 6-12—American Education Week 

Dec. 6-10—American Vocational Assn. 
Atlantic City 

Feb. 25—Mar. 2—AASA, Atlantic City 


On the Cover 


“Shakerag Road” got its name 
from a practice of many years 
ago. In the early lead mining 
days near Mineral Point, the 
woman of the household would 
wave a “rag” at the door of her 
stone cottage to notify “her man” 
who was at work at the pits that 
dinner was ready. Among the 
first paintings of Wisconsin 
scenes by Aaron Bohrod, resident 
artist at the University of Wis- 
consin upon his arrival in the 
fall of 1948, is one of that fa- 
miliar and picturesque scene. 

Bohrod, a son of a Chicago 
grocerman, decided on art in his 
early youth. He studied in the 
Chicago Art Institute from 1926 
to 1928 and at the Art.Students 
League in New York from 1929 
to 1931. After a period as com- 
mercial artist he decided for the 
fine arts field. Twice, in 1936 and 
again in 1937 he was granted a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in crea- 
tive art. He holds a long list of 
honors and prizes and has perma- 
nent representation in many art 
museums from coast to coast. 

During World War II he was 
with the army’s war art unit in 
the Pacific and later was artist 
war correspondent for Life Mag- 
azine. Shortly after D-Day he 
went to Normandy and entered 
Germany with Gen. Patton’s third 
army. 

The Milwaukee Journal speaks 
of him as a “modest man who lets 
his painting do his talking for 
him. His pictures have spoken 
well for Aaron Bohrod; have 
made him, in fact, one of Amer- 
ica’s best known and most ad- 
mired contemporary artists.” 
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St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. Only an UNDERWOOD DE LUXE 


51-59 E. Sixth St. St. Paul 1, Minn. gives students Rh th m Touch! 
. . » Offers Prompt Service aa 
on All Orders for... 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


= RHYTHM TOUCH .. . a new typing concept, ex- 
BOOKS clusively Underwood's . . . is becoming more and 





more popular every day among business secretaries, 
= stenographers and typists. 

STATIONERY That's why many schools are teaching with Underwood 

DeLuxe . . . the only typewriter that gives your stu- 


5 dents RHYTHM TOUCH! You'll find Rhythm Touch 
For School, Office and a wonderful help in your teaching. Call your local 


Home Underwood representative for a demonstration .. . 
today! 
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Ask For Our New 1949-1950 


ssitteinalahaabanaiinieiies UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
626 N. Broadway Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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— Now ready _ 
the fourth book of the 


WHIPPLE—JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


AT HOME ON OUR EARTH 
:: The United States and the British Commonnealth :: 
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The earth and man’s use of it presented 
so as to insure an understanding of the 


fundamentals of geography 


For descriptive information, please write for booklet E-524 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York ; Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


A Preview of... 


H. ROE BARTLE 


Your 1949 Convention 


S FAR as the vast majority 
of the 23,000 teachers of 
Wisconsin are concerned all roads 
lead to Milwaukee on November 
3-5. On those fair or foul Novem- 
ber days educators from all corn- 
ers of the state will listen to the 
wisdom proclaimed from the 
speakers platform at the morning 
general assemblies and in the aft- 
ernoons will hear specialists in 
particular fields of education. 
Amidst all the professionalism 
packed into these three days, 
teachers will find time for enter- 
tainment, renewal of old friend- 
ships and creation of new and 
rest. Thursday afternoon the 
Representative Assembly wil] 
elect your officers for 1950 and 
will chart the course for the as- 
sociation for the year ahead— 
guided by the recommendations 
of the committees which have 
been working on the program 
' for the past year. 

Officials of the Association are 
making every effort to prepare a 
program which will give teachers 
knowledge, courage, enthusiasm, 
and confidence for their work in 
the community. This year teach- 
ers will bid farewell to the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium which has 
housed the convention for years. 
By the 1950 meeting the new 
Sports Arena which is now un- 
der construction will accommo- 
date the entire membership un- 
der one roof. What a day! 
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H. Roe Bartle 

A Virginian educated at the 
University of Chattanooga, Mis- 
souri Valley College, and Hamil- 
ton College, J. Roe Bartle of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., knows boys and is 
interested in boys. A lawyer by 
profession he assumes his civic 
responsibilities by serving on nu- 
merous boards and committees in 
order to promote the welfare of 
youth. For more than 18 years 
he has been Scout Chief of the 
Boys Scouts of Kansas City, giv- 
ing leadership to 26,000 men and 
boys. Since 1942 he has been 
National Executive Director of 
the American War Dads, invest- 
ing much time and energy in the 
interest of service men and wo- 
men. Mr. Bartle is past presi- 
dent of the Juvenile ‘Improve- 
ment Association and has di- 
rected the fund raising cam- 
paigns for the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls un- 
til they were merged with the 
War Chest. He is still an active 
member in the Community Chest. 
He is a member of the National 
Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Brotherhood (formerly the 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews). For 16 years 
he has been national president of 
the Alpha Phi Omega, a national 
service fraternity founded on 
more than a hundred college and 
university campuses. In World 
War I, he served as a Major of 


JAMES E. BENDER 


GEORGE E. WATSON 


Infantry, and as recognition for 
his services at home and abroad 
in World War II he was awarded 
His Majesty’s Medal for Service 
in the Cause of Freedom by 
Great Britain. 

The subject of Mr. Bartle’s ad- 
dress is “My America Is at the 
Crossroads.” 


James F. Bender 

“Sincerity in Human Rela- 
tions” will be the title of the 
message of James F. Bender. A 
brief review of his career points 
up his authoritative knowledge 
and broad understanding of the 
infinitely complex problems of hu- 
man relations as they affect our 
personal, social, and_ business 
affairs. 

As Director of the National 
Institute for Human Affairs 
which he founded in 1943, he su- 
pervises that organization’s vari- 
ous counseling activities; v 0c a- 
tional and educational guidance, 
general psychological counseling, 
psychological testing of patients 
sent in by leading psyciatrists, 
sales training and personnel 
problems, marriage relations 
counseling, and speech disorders. 

He has a.syndicated column, 
“How to Get Along with Others,” 
which appears in more than 50 
house organs of various business 
concerns. A native of Dayton, 
Ohio, he received his early educa- 
tion there and later earned his 
B. S. and Ph. D. degrees at 
Columbia University. He has 
taught public speaking at the 
City College of New York, taught 
at Polytechnic Institute and or- 
ganized the department of psy- 
chology there, and conducted 
demonstration clinics for teach- 
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ers at Columbia University, Hun- 
ter College, Mt. Holyoke, and the 
University of Oregon. He is a 
Certified Psychologist of the New 
York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and is a member of 
several professional organiza- 
tions. 


Pierre van Paassen 

Pierre van Paassen is a dis- 
tinguished journalist and author. 
As a journalist of international 
repute he bases his incisive inter- 
pretations on first hand knowl- 
edge of men and events gathered 
over two decades of observation 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Since the success of his 
autobiographical “Days of Our 
Years”, in 1939, subsequent books 
and articles in- leading publica- 
tions have added to his stature 
as a profound analyst of world 
affairs. 

Holland born, Pierre van Paas- 
sen emigrated to Canada while 
still in his teens where he planned 
to carry on the family tradition 
by becoming a divinity student. 
Military service in World War I 
interrupted his schooling, and 
upon his return after the Armis- 
tice, he embarked on a journalis- 
tic career that was to bring him 
worldwide fame. He has visited 
Europe many times during World 
War II and after. 

In 1947 he became a citizen of 
the United States. His newest 
book, “Why Jesus Died’, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1949, is a 
factual account of the greatest 
drama of all times in the light of 
modern research. For the conven- 
tion he has chosen the timely 


topic, “There is Still Time.” 


George E. Watson 


At convention time many 
teachers will have their first op- 
portunity to hear George E. Wat- 
son, the new state superintendent 
of public instruction. For many 
years he has been an active mem- 
ber of the WEA and has served 
on numerous committees. During 
the past two years he was chair- 
man of the Council on Educa- 
tion and WEA Legislative Com- 
mittee. He is past president of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators and chair- 
man of the legislative committee 
of that Association. In 1947 he 
was chairman of the State Super- 
intendent’s Committee on Prepa- 
ration of Education Legislation. 

His experience is rooted in 
many communities of the state. 
He was born in Neenah and re- 
ceived his elementary school in 
rural and city grades. He is a 
graduate of Appleton High 
School, and Lawrence College, 
and has done graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin (M. 
A.) and Iowa. His teaching ex- 
perience began at Stevens Point 
High School. Following a period 
as supervising principal at Fall 
River he returned to Stevens 
Point as principal. From 1924— 
36 he was _ superintendent at 
Waupaca and the next four years 
superintendent at Marinette. 
From 1940 until he was elected 
State Superintendent he was head 
of the Wauwatosa Public Schools. 


Tamburitzans 


Put this note on your calen- 
dar for November 3: “Milwaukee 





The Tamburitzans are scheduled for your enjoyment at the WEA Convention. 
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Auditorium, 8:15 p. m., Tam- 
buritzans.” After you have spent 
an eventful day absorbing all the 
ideas of what to do and what not 
to do in education enjoy the eve- 


ning’s entertainment provided for 


you by your WEA. A group of 24 
talented young students from Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, 
under the direction of Matt L. 
Gouze (pronounced GO-zhay) 
will present two hours of fast 
moving, captivating music and 
dancing. All participating stu- 
dents are on scholarships, and 
literally play, sing, and dance 
their way to an education. 

The first part features the 
music and dancing of Southern 
Europeans. Playing the Tambu- 
ritza, a folk instrument of the 
Croatians from which the group 
gets its name, the group provides 
a romantic setting. Intriguing 
music, vivacious dancing, color- 
ful costumes, and special lighting 
all add to an evening of pic- 
turesque gaity. 

But the tamburitzan’s music 
is not all a diet of Southern 
European music. The second por- 
tion of the program provides an 
adequate variety of music of 
many nations including Tambu- 
ritzan interpretation of modern 
music. In short, the musical pro- 
gram is not a strict concert. It is 
a complete colorful’ musical pro- 
duction. 





W. E. A. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 





Summary of Action at the 
Meeting April 22, 1949 


Miss Link appeared to explain 
the proposed department of class- 
room teachers. Committee mem- 
bers asked questions and after 
considerable discussion Miss Link 
agreed to supply further infor- 
mation at a subsequent meeting 
to include the following: (1) 
proposed alternate plans for pro- 
cedure and operational relation- 
ship of the department to the 
WEA; (2) budgetary requests; 
(3) how the plan operates in 
other states. 

The sub-committee on finances 
and dues presented its report. It 
was agreed to submit several al- 
ternate proposals to presidents of 


September 1949 
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local associations at their April 
meetings in order to ascertain 
the attitude of the associations. 
One proposal is that the dues sec- 
tion be removed from the consti- 
tution and substitution of a pro- 
vison empowering the Represen- 
tative Assembly to set the dues 
for the ensuing year at its an- 
nual meeting. The second is to 
amend the constitution by rais- 
ing the dues to $5.00 for all or 
$4.00 for members with salaries 
less than $2400 and $5.00 for 
those with salaries of $2400 or 
more. 

Voted that WEA delegates to 
the NEA be reimbursed in an 
amount equal to the round trip 
coach fare, home town to Boston, 
and $25. 

Authorized the Secretary to ad- 
dress a letter to Governor Renne- 
bohm complimenting him upon 
his legislative message emphasiz- 
ing the need for educational im- 
provement and support. 


Meeting of June 4, 1949 
Heard the Treasurer’s report. 
Discussion on WEA dues for 

subsequent years. Agreed to rec- 
ommend an amendment to WEA 
Constitution to read: Member- 
ship dues shall be $5.00 for 1950- 
51 and thereafter dues shall be 
fixed by the Representative As- 
sembly based upon the budget 
adopted, but shall not bé reduced 
before the reserve balance in the 
association funds equals 30% of 
the current budget and such an- 
nual dues shall not be less than 
$3.00. 

A progress report was received 
from the Committee to Study Re- 
organization. 

Miss Link, Miss Behrens, and 
Mr. Wheeler presented the gen- 
eral purposes, aims, and structure 
of the Proposed Department of 
Classroom Teachers. It was voted 
to present to the Representative 
Assembly, at the request of the 
Proposed Department, an amend- 
ment establishing such Depart- 
ment. 

Allowed the talent subsidy to 
the section of Supervision and 
Curriculum. 

President Emans gave a report. 
on the convention program. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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reelings, 


Fellow 


We are glad to be back. Sure, we 
were glad when school was out last 
spring, but it is equally true that 
we are glad to return to school in 
September. We are glad to return 
to renew those friendships of the 
year before; glad to get back to an 
organized routine, organized but not 
too routine; glad to get back “on 
the job;” yes, glad to know that 
there is a check coming soon. 

Yes, we, the teachers of Wiscon- 


sin, are glad of the opportunity to 


return to the classrooms, to return 


believe that most of the boys and 
girls are glad to return to school; 
we know that many will be waiting 


| to the boys and girls. We sincerely 








at the door when school reopens. We 
appreciate the privilege of working 
with young minds—may they keep 
us young. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of helping to mold the lives 
of those entrusted to us; we recog- 
nize the responsibility this entails. 
We understand that ours is the re- 
sponsibility of developing citizens 
for democratic living—may we not 
only preach democracy but practice 
it in every classroom. We _ under- 
stand that a democracy is that way 
of life which places the individual 
first—may we have the courage to 
teach individuals, not subject-matter 
to groups. We recognize the fact 
that no two individuals are alike— 
may we encourage differences rather 
than stultify likenesses. We recog- 
nize that each individual has feel- 
ings, hopes, anxieties and aspira- 
tions—may we consider each in its 
proper relationship without seem- 
‘ingly to be only curious. May we 
each be a friend as well as the “di- 
rector of the learning processes.” 
May I, as President of your Wis- 
consin Education Association, ap- 
peal to you not only as a “director 
of the learning processes” but also 
as a professional worker. Ours is a 
noble profession for which we have 
reason to feel proud. It is gaining 
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in respect as we, the workers, prove 
that we warrant such respect. The 
public, especially those who are par- 
ents, is recognizing the true worth 
of the educator. The Legislature 
gave much serious thought to the 
problems of education at all levels. 
We, the teachers of Wisconsin, will 
continue to receive increasing sup- 
port only in proportion to the way 
in which we demonstrate a united 
professional front. It is our solemn 
duty to unite our constructive ef- 
forts in every local teachers’ asso- 
ciation and in the various county, 
district or regional associations. The 
23,160 teachers who are members 
of the Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation under the leadership of its 
officers are ready and willing to 
move forward with the cooperation 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. May we all strive for 
the common goal—‘“a better educa- 
tion for every boy and girl.” 

lL would like to take this opportu- 
nity to say a sincere “Thank You” 
to the Executive Secretary, Mr. O. 
H. Plenzke, and to the entire office 
staff of our Association for their in- 
defatigable efforts during the past 
months when the Legislature was in 
session. Much credit is due them and 
the members of the active commit- 
tees. Every committee of our Asso- 
ciation has been actively working in 
the best interests of education in 
Wisconsin. I wish also to thank all 
members of the Wisconsin Education 
Association for their active support 
and interest in improving working 
conditions, for their many sugges- 
tions and their desire to be of serv- 
ice. 

Best wishes for a happy and suc- 
cessful school year. Hope to see you 
in Milwaukee. 


Sincerely, 
LESTER M. EMANS 


Your President of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
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Proposed Amendments 
To the W. E. A. Constitution 


ELEGATES to the Representative Assembly will vote on amend- 

ments given herewith. The Executive Committee, after careful 
study of revenue requirements and dues in other states, recommends 
adoption of the following amendments: 


1. Amend Article II, Section 2, by striking out the first sentence 
of said section and substituting therefor the following: Mem- 
bership dues shall be $5.00 for 1950-51 and thereafter dues 
shall be fixed by the Representative Assembly based upon the 
budget adopted, but shall not be reduced before the reserve 
balance in the association funds as of September 1 equal 30 
per cent of the current budget and such annual dues shall not 
be less than $3.00. 


The Executive Committee recommends adoption of the follow- 
ing amendment to reconcile the wording with what has been the prac- 
tice during the years: 


2. Amend Article IV, Section 3, by striking out the word “may” 
in the second sentence of said section and substituting there- 
for the word “shall’’. 


Upon request of the Proposed Wisconsin Department of Class- 
room Teachers, the Executive Committee submits the following 
amendment : 


3. To create a new section of Article II to read as follows: 
Section 3. The Wisconsin Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers shall be a department of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. Membership shall be concurrent with Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association membership, provided the member falls 
within the qualifications of the department as set up by the 
Department. 


All WEA local associations in Sheboygan County have requested 
the following amendment: 


4. Amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out the word “She- 
boygan” as a member of District IV and inserting “Sheboy- 
gan” after “Shawano“ as a member of District II. 





Nominations for W. E. A Offices 


ERSONS desiring to file their candidacies for any elective offices 

in the Wisconsin Education Association shall file their intention 
with the Secretary on or before 12:00 o’clock noon of September 25. 
Since this date falls on Sunday, notification of candidates may be re- 
ceived on or before 12:00 o’clock noon on September 26. 

Names may be filed by the candidates themselves, or by any or- 
ganization, group, or person interested in promoting such person’s 
candidacy. If the intention of candidacy is filed by a group or person 
other than the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate should 
accompany the filing papers. Information submitted in behalf of the 
candidate shall be approved by the latter and forwarded with the 
statement of intention. Information on candidates will be edited by 


a special committee and published in the October Journal. A glossy , 


print should be included. 


Officers to be elected are: President, first vice-president, second 
vice-president, third vice-president, treasurer for three years, and 
executive committee members for District II and District V for 
three-year terms. Two delegates to the NEA convention next year 
will be chosen by each executive committee district. 
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Ashby Explains OTRF 
Grants to Teachers 


9 ANSWER the common 
question, “What was done 


with the money collected for 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund?”, 
Lyle W. Ashby, assistant secre- 
tary for professional relations of 
the NEA and chairman of. the 
NEA Staff Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund, explains the distri- 
bution to the teachers thruout 
the world. The teachers of the 
United States have given $385,- 
077.14 of which $3,034 was do- 
nated by Wisconsin educators. 


Here is a brief summary by 


Mr. Ashby: 


1 


. We presented CARE food and cloth- 


ing packages to 11,650 teachers in 
Europe, 1500 teachers in the Philip- 
pines, 1000 teachers in Japan. 


. We provided $36,000 in cash to Chi- 


nese teachers; $30,000 of this went 
to the teachers in the rural life ex- 
periment program of the Mass Edu- 
cation Movement in the Province of 
Szechwan. To the Child Education 
Association of China and the China 
Education Society went $3000 each. 


3. The sum of $3898.24 purchased and 


delivered surgical equipment and 
supplies to the Teachers Tubercular 
Sanatorium at Zakopane, Poland. 


. The sum of $10,000 has recently 


been allocated to furnish the Teach- 
ers Pavilion of the Manuel Quezon 
Tubercular Institute in Manila. 


5. The sum of $40,500 has been used 


to provide professional books to 
teacher organizations and_institu- 
tions in all the devastated countries. 
Of this amount, $36,500 was admin- 
istered for us by the American Book 
Center, $20,000 being for the pur- 
chase and processing of 85 sets of 
100 new books and $15,000 for the 
processing and shipping of 150,000 
used books furnished to us by local 
education associations and teachers 
throughout the country. An alloca- 
tion of $4000 for 52 sets of basic 
NEA publications has been made to 
the Philippine Islands to replace li- 
braries destroyed during the war. 


». One-sixth of the Fund for 1947-48 


—or $46,000—was allocated to bring 
teacher leaders ‘to this country for 
a few months’ study of -our demo- 
cratic education. Since a small por- 
tion of last year’s Fund was car- 
ried over there remains out of this 
year’s fund an additional sum of 
$103,678.90 to be spent for this pur- 
pose. Already we have brought 
teacher leaders from many nations 
and many of you have met many of 
them. 
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ISCONSIN was repre- 

sented at the National 
meeting in Boston by 16 delegates 
12 of whom were elected at the 
Delegate Assembly meeting in 
Milwaukee, November 1948, and 
four named by the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee. Local teacher as- 
sociations throughout the state 
sent an additional 26 delegates, 
giving Wisconsin an official rep- 
resentation of 42 persons. 

This was the 87th annual meet- 
ing of the National Education 
and the 28th meeting of its Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

In the absence of Executive 
Secretary Willard E. Givens, Dr. 
Karl H. Berns, acting Executive 
Secretary, served in his place. 
Secretary Givens was represent- 
ing the NEA on the Town Meet- 
ing Around the World. Members 
of this group spent five days in 
each of 14 major cities of the 
world, conferring with people of 
like interests; there was a town 
meeting broadcast from each city 
visited. Secretary Givens re- 
turned in September with a rich 
experience to share with us. 


Professional Programs 

Organization and welfare sem- 
inars were held on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday afternoons 
on (1) Unifying the Profession, 
(2) Teacher Welfare, and (3) 
Local Associations. Twelve dis- 
cussions went forward simulta- 
neously each afternoon, as each 
seminar was organized in four 
sections. Each state was repre- 
sented in each section. The sec- 
tions were staffed by leaders, ob- 
servers, and recorders who had 
previously met for a day of in- 
tensive preparation. 

Thursday’s Friendship E ve- 
ning in the Imperial Ballroom of 
the Statler Hotel was a gala occa- 
sion. All who cared to do so 
danced to tunes old and new, 
among which were featured the 
songs identified with the various 
states. 

The total NEA membership for 
1948-49 was 427,577. This was 
13,600 less than May 1948—not 
a bad record in view of the in- 
creased dues. Wisconsin NEA 
membership in 1948 was 7420 
and in 1949—6991, an equally 
good record with increased dues. 
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The W.E. A. at Boston 


High Points of Addresses 


Carlos P. Romulo, chief of the 
Philippine Mission to the United 
Nations, was the speaker at the 
first general assembly. 

“The Philippines are engaged, 
together with America and the 
rest of the free world, in meet- 
ing the challenge of a new tyr- 
anny. This challenge is global and 
total. It involves all nations and 
all men; it covers every field of 
human activity, military, politi- 
cal, social, cultural, economic, 
moral; it reaches into the inner- 
most recesses of mind and con- 
science. To meet this challenge 
adequately the free world is be- 
ing compelled to undertake total 
mobilization of a kind and on a 
scale without precedent or paral- 
lel in history. The North Atlan- 
tic Pact is but one aspect of this 
total mobilization; the Marshall 
Plan or European Recovery Pro- 
gram is another.” 

Second General Assembly 
speakers and their topics were: 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of 
the NEA Journal—“Building the 
Teaching Profession’. 

“If we wish to make progress 
we must plan for progress and 
establish the habit of working 
systematically toward definite 
goals. Our automobiles will be 
made better. Our highways will 
be improved, Our airplanes will 
be perfected. Shall we not also 
perfect the organizations which 
are dedicated to the education of 
the people and preservation of 
democracy ?” 

Welthy MHousinger Fisher, 
world traveler, author, educator 
—New York, N. Y.—‘‘America’s 
Stake in the Orient”. 

“It is simply one of under- 
standing what the great masses 
of people there want. What do 
they want? They primarily want 
land on which to raise crops to 
feed their families. 

“We must understand this 
mysterious half of the world and 
interpret the masses of the Ori- 
ent to the people of this conti- 
nent. The orientals are rising 
against the white man’s prestige. 
We cannot win in China because 
they are determined to run China 


S. R. Slade 
NEA Director 


themselves. We must learn to un- 
derstand and work with them.” 
Lyle W. Ashby, assistant sec- 
retary for Professional Relations, 
NEA, and chairman NEA Staff 
Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. 
“The over-all total of contribu- 
tions by the teachers of this na- 
tion now stands at $385,077.14.” 


Teaching about Communism 


One of the resolutions adopted, 
which is of considerable interest, 
reads as follows: 


“As a measure of defense 
against our most potent threat, 
American schools should teach 
about communism and all forms 
of totalitarianism, including the 
principles of the Soviet Union 
and the Communistic Party in the 
United States. Teaching about 
communism does not mean advo- 
cacy of Communism. Such advo- 
cacy should not be permitted in 
American schools. 

“Members of the Communist 
Party shall not be employed in 
American schools. Such member- 
ship involves adherence to doc- 
trines and discipline completely 
inconsistent with the principles 
of freedom on which American 
education depends. Such member- 
ship, and the accompanying sur- 
render of intellectual integrity, 
render an individual unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of a teacher in 
this country. 

“At the same time we condemn 
the careless, incorrect, and unjust 
use of such words as ‘Red’ and 
‘Communist’ to attack teachers 
and other persons who, in point 
of fact, are not Communists but 
who merely have views different 
from those of their accusers. The 
whole spirit of free American ed- 
ucation will be subverted unless 
teachers are free to think for 
themselves. It is because members 
of the Communist Party are re- 
quired to surrender this right, as 
a consequence of becoming part 
of a movement characterized by 
conspiracy and calculated deceit, 
that they shall be excluded from 
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employment as teachers and from 
membership in the NEA.” 


Officers for 1950 


The following NEA officers 
were elected for the year 1949- 
1950: 


President—A. D. Holt, execu- 
tive secretary of Tennessee 
Education Association, 
Nashville, Ten. 


First Vice President—Corma 
A. Mowrey, director of pro- 
fessional relations, West Vir- 
ginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

“xecutive Committee—Marga- 
ret Boyd, teacher, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Robert C. Gil- 
lingham, teacher, Compton, 
California. 


J. C. Chapel of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, chairman of the res- 
olutions committee, was 
elected one of eleven honor- 
ary vice-presidents. 


Wisconsin people elected to 
NEA Committees: 

Resolutions Committee, Theo. 
A. Sorenson, Chippewa 
Falls. 

Necrology Committee, Edith 
Luedke, Milwaukee. 

Credentials Committee, 


The Wisconsin headquarters 
were particularly well located in 
the Statler Hotel because of the 
wise choice of Mr. Plenzke, our 
executive secretary. Cheese and 
crackers were dispensed to all 
guests visiting the Wisconsin 
headquarters. This made our Wis- 
consin headquarters one of the 
most popular at the convention. 

Mr. Weinlick, our locals con- 
sultant, was responsible for these 
arrangements and our apprecia- 
tion should be duly expressed to 
the Kraft Cheese Company and 
the National Biscuit Company of 
Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin delegates and visit- 
ors registered at the Wisconsin 
Headquarters are the following: 
Melvin F. Asher, Mary M. Ban- 
nen, Anna Marie Bachhuber, 
Catherine Behrens, J. C. Chapel, 
Harold Cripe, Marie Danielson, 
Madeleine Donahue, Irene Eld- 
ridge, Lester M. Emans, Emma 
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The W. E. #4. says;- 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


HE telephone rang in Mrs. Larson’s home. Mrs. Larson answered 

it and was surprised to hear the teacher of her son Billy on the 
other end. She was even more surprised when the teacher began to 
tell her of the fine thing that Billy had done that week in school. To 
Mrs. Larson, it did not seem that Billy had performed anything out- 
standing when he told her about it a couple of days ago. But she 
must have been wrong. Hadn’t the teacher made a special call to tell 
her what a nice thing Billy had done in school? Perhaps Billy’s con- 
tribution to the class that week was more important than she realized. 
And wasn’t it fine that the teacher called her to tell her about it? She 
remembered that in the city they had lived before, the only telephone 
calls she used to get from school were the unpleasant ones when Billy 
had misbehaved or wasn’t accomplishing his work. Yes, she was glad 
they had moved to this new school district for here, without any 
doubt, the school was really interested in the children and their 
families. 


Here again was a simple act of courtesy and kindness on the 
part of the teacher who called the parents to commend their child 
for a satisfactory deed. Quite likely, the human relations between 
the school and home were improved, and along with it, the public re- 
lations. Little acts of kindness and consideration improve human re- 
lations and in the long run, good public relations are strengthened. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations’. 





J. Erickson, Leonore M. Feld- 
mann, Leone M. Fenzl, Helen M. 
Gnewuck, Arthur A. Hoops, 
Frances Jelinek, Vivian Johnson, 
Alex M. Jones, Daryl K. Lien, 
Alma Therese Link, Kenneth Lit- 
tle, Edith Luedke, Florence K. 
Marquardt, Alice M. Matson, 
Dorothy Puestow, Estelle M. 
Sayle, Leo Schneider, Marcella 
Schneider, Ellen Mae Scott, 
George Silverwood, S. R. Slade, 
Lucy E. Smith, Kathleen Stanley, 
Clara K. Sterk, Ted Stewart, 
Marion F. Tidmarsh, Grace 
Webb, Shirley Wegener, R. C. 
Wheeler, Gerda P. Wittman, Wil- 
lard A. Witzeling, Irene Yorke, 
Adelbert Young. 


Board Declares 3% Interest 


Again the State Annuity and 
Investment Board has credited 
the accounts in the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund with three per 
cent interest for the year ending 
June 30, 1949. This speaks well 
for quality of investment which 
have been made by the officials. 


Executive Committee Meets 

At the invitation of President 
Emans the mid-summer meeting 
of the Executive Committee was 
held in a college dormitory at 
Eau Claire on July 26. President 
Emans, Stella Peterson, and oth- 
ers provided hospitality and a 
congenial atmosphere which was 
highly appreciated and enjoyed 
by the officers. The meeting ended 
with a get-together luncheon at- 
tended by President Davies, Supt. 
Davey, and Messrs. Clark and 
Haas of the Teachers College and 
their wives. 





Resolutions Committee 
Meets Sept. 24 


The Resolutions Committee will 
meet September 24 to prepare its 
report for the Representative 
Assembly. WEA members who 
desire to submit resolutions or 
ideas are urged to send them to 
the Chairman, Supt. E. J. Mce- 
Kean, Tomah, or to the Execu- 
tive Secretary before that date. 
The report will be published in 
the October Journal. 
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Six Divisional 


Associations Have 
October Conventions 















ELY CULBERTSON 
Central 


HILE members of the di- 

visional associations have 
been looking forward to the an- 
nual conventions, the officers have 
been busy scanning the lists of 
possible speakers in order to get 
someone who will “ring the bell.” 
In addition to the general assem- 
blies the sectional and roundtable 
chairmen have been rounding up 
suitable talent to satisfy the most 
critical. 


CENTRAL WTA 
Wausau, Oct. 7 


The Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association has a one day 
program at Wausau, Friday, Oct. 
7. Hazel Grady, president of the 
Association, has secured Carey 
Croneis, president of Beloit Col- 
lege who will start the convention 
with an address entitled: ““Educa- 
tion for Life’. The closing ad- 
dress for the afternoon session 
will be given by Ely Culbertson, 
chairman of Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Reform, on 
the subject: “Our Fight for '!'otal 
Peace”. Sixteen sectional pr o- 
grams are planned which deal 
with specific subjects. 


LAKE SUPERIOR—NORTH 
Superior, Oct. 6-7 


The North Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association which has been 
meeting annually at Ashland and 
the Lake Superior Education As- 
sociation at Superior have made 
two innovations this year. As the 
result of the action of each as- 
sociation last year it was agreed 
to combine the two and hold the 
meetings alternately at Ashland 
and Superior. This year the meet- 
ing will be at Superior, Oct. 6-7. 
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For an experiment this year 
there will be no sectional pro- 
grams. In place of such programs 
an important business session 
will consider the proposed consti- 
tution uniting the two associa- 
tions. 

Marie Kennedy of Shell Lake, 
president of the Lake Superior 
Education Association, and Vera 
Mae Johnson of Ashland, presi- 
dent of the North NEA, will act 
as co-presidents this year. For the 
chief speakers they have secured 
Captain Michael Fielding, au- 
thority on world affairs and mili- 
tary analyst; ‘inomas O. Burgess, 
professor of psychology at Con- 
cordia College, Moorhead, Minn., 
and Warden John C. Burke, Wis- 
consin State Prison, Waupun. 


NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 13-14 

Thursday morning, Oct. 13, the 
Northwestern WTA will feature 
two college presidents as headlin- 
ers: Frank L. Eversull of North 
Dakota Agricultural College and 
Clark G. Kuebler of Ripon Col- 
lege. In the afternoon four sec- 
tional meetings will be held: 
Grammar, State Graded and In- 
termediate; Junor-Senior High 
School; Kindergarten-Primary ; 
and Rural. At the City Auditor- 
ium that evening the Guardsmen 
Quartette will present a feature 
entertainment. 

Opening the session Friday 
morning will be 23 roundtable 
discussions. At the closing ses- 
sion of the convention the mem- 
bers will hear the Hon. Chase 
Going Woodhouse and John W. 
Vandercook, the noted commen- 
tator. 


CLARK KUEBLER 
Northwestern 


SOUTHWESTERN WEA 
Platteville, Oct. 7 


Teachers attending the South- 
western WEA at Platteville, Oct. 
7, will hear Cleo Dawson, a popu- 
lar woman psychologist and au- 
tnor of the best seller novel, “She 
Came to the Valley”, who will 
speak on “Fear Takes a Holiday”. 
For the afternoon general session 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools of Glencoe, Ill., and for- 
mer director of the Campus 
Schools at the University of 
Michigan, will discuss the topic: 
“Toward a Profession of Teach- 
ing”’. 

Mrs. Susan Streussy, State 
Teachers College is president, and 
A. J. Kriewald of Platteville is 
secretary-treasurer. 


WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 13-14 


The Western WEA will start 
the afternoon general session, 
Oct. 13 with an address by H. H. 
Hill, president of the George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Paul A. Witty, professor of 
the school of education, North- 
western University. 

Friday morning, Floyd E. 
Brooker, chief of Visual Aids 
Education, Washington, D. C., 
will address the convention. Fol- 
lowing the session sectional meet- 
ings will be conducted during the 
remainder of the morning. Imme- 
diately following the roundtable 
meetings in the afternoon, the 
convention will be closed by an 
address by Frank L. Eversull, 
president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 













An X-ray for the Teacher 


Boards of education have found that protecting 
the school staff from tuberculosis is costly, 
but ignoring the problem often proves costlier. 


N THE Christmas mail came 

an urgent plea to the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. It was from the _ prin- 
cipal of a village school in west- 
ern Wisconsin. ‘We had a faculty 
member who recently was sent to 
a sanatorium with a bad case of 
tuberculosis,” he wrote. “He had 
been in the school two years, and 
I feel that all the children should 
be tested and X-rayed for the 
disease.” 

A few weeks later, by the time 
that clinic arrangements could be 
made, the teacher had died. The 
school was tuberculin tested; of 
the 110 persons tested, mostly 
high school students, 86 were 
positive. A WATA mobile X-ray 
unit was sent to the community 
for miniature X-rays of reactors 
and “contacts.” Nine cases were 
found with significant findings 
requiring further study. The fol- 
lowing fall a high school boy, 
negative the previous winter, was 
found to have active tuberculo- 
sis. Like his teacher, he went to 
a sanatorium; unlike his teacher; 
he recovered and was back home 
in a year. 


All Lead Public Lives 

Thus rapidly and unpredict- 
ably may tuberculosis take its 
toll. Continually, to the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and other tuberculosis control 
agencies, come reports of teach- 
ers and nonteaching personnel— 
and high school boys and girls— 
who develop tuberculosis. During 
the one month of June 1949, for 
example, three Wisconsin teach- 
ers were admitted to Wisconsin 
sanatoriums. 

It is not because school per- 
sonnel are more susceptible than 
anybody else; they aren’t. But tu- 
berculosis is still the greatest 
communicable disease cause of 
death among young adults. And 
teachers, bus drivers, mainte- 
nance men, lunchroom attendants 
all lead public lives, Around them 
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HAROLD HOLAND 
Managing Editor of the Crusader 


are clusters of children, highly 
susceptible to infection. 

What is being done to protect 
school employees from tuberculo- 
sis and thereby the children in 
their care? Far too little, a re- 
cently completed research study 
of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis Association reveals. 


Questions Asked 


Questionnaires were sent out 
to 488 city and village superin- 
tendents of schools and directors 
of vocational schools. They were 
asked certain key questions: 
“Are all applicants for employ- 
ment required to furnish evidence 
of freedom from active tubercu- 
losis?” “Are all regularly em- 
ployed persons required periodi- 
cally to furnish such evidence?” 
“How often?” “Who pays for 
these examinations?” “Are the 
specified requirements’ written 
into the employment contracts?” 

Replies were received from 360 
of these local administrators, or 


74 per cent. The subject was ob- 
viously one of lively interest. But 
beyond that, the results were 
saddening. Only nine school sys- 
tems reported programs that 
could be called excellent ; and fur- 
ther study suggests that some of 
these may not be quite so com- 
plete in actual practice as might 
be supposed from the replies. 
These systems report that both 
teachers and nonteachers are re- 
quired to furnish evidence annu- 
ally of freedom from tuberculo- 
sis, including skin tests and X- 
ray or fluoroscopic examinations, 
that applicants for employment 
are also so required, and that this 
requirement is written into the 
contract. 


In 36 more school systems, in 
the judgement of Kenneth Pom- 
merenck, the WATA research 
worker who did the study, the 
program reported might be called 
reasonably adequate, though here 
many schocls must be given the 
benefit of the doubt. In these sys- 
tems the interval between exami- 
nations is two or three years or 
indefinite, instead of one year, 
and in most cases the require- 
ment is either not written into 
the contract or is in the contract 
for teachers only. 


Somewhat similar question- 








The employee who most needs an examination may be the very one missed. 
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naires were sent to county super- 
intendents. Here too the response 
was excellent: all but 12. But it 
is clear also from the answers 
that very few, if any, of the 
county systems have effective 
county-wide programs for tuber- 
culosis examinations of both 
teaching. and nonteaching person- 
nel. 


Obstacles to Program 

The overwhelming majority of 
school systems report no formally 
organized program. A great many 
of these state that teachers are 
encouraged to have tuberculin 
skin tests and X-rays when the 
State Board of Health, WATA, 
or other case-finding agency is 
carrying on a school case-finding 


program. But such programs are 
often intermittent, and seldom if 
ever are examinations of school 
personnel made obligatory. The 
employee who most needs an ex- 
amination may be the very one 
missed. 

What can be done? A great 
deal. Most serious obstacle up to 
now has been a very understand- 
able and proper reluctance by 
school boards to require teachers 
and nonteachers to meet the ex- 
pense of X-rays or other diagnos- 
tic procedures out of their own 
pocket. To meet this difficulty, 
the 1947 Legislature passed a law 
which permits school boards of 
districts in counties of less than 
500,000 population (all, that is, 
except Milwaukee) to require, as 


a condition of employment, peri- 
odic health examinations of all 
school employees except those ob- 
jecting on religious grounds, with 
payment to be made out of dis- 
trict funds. 

Will such programs work? The 
answer seems to be, Where 
they’re tried, they do. It is, in 
fact, in the poorer counties of 
northern Wisconsin that the more 
effective programs seem to be 
concentrated. The school author- 
ities in these communities realize 
that protecting teachers and non- 
teachers from tuberculosis is 
costly—but that ignoring the 
problem is costlier yet, and that 
the price of such negligence to- 
day may have to be paid over and 
over through many years to come. 





Educational Laws for 1949 


Compiled by Wisconsin Education Association 


Chapter 10. School districts having 
boundaries coincident with fourth-class 
cities may change election of their offi- 
cers to spring election. 


Chapter 15. Election county and state 
superintendents. When more than 2 
candidates April election shall be a pri- 
mary. If one receives more than 50% 
of votes he shall be deemed elected; 
if not the two highest shall contest in a 
run-off the first Tuesdzy in May. 


Chapter 47. Schoo! buses to be 
painted in national school bus chrome. 
Applies to all buses put in operation or 
repainted after effective date of law, 
and to all buses in cperation after 
Sept. 1, 1953. 


Chapter 84. Common school board 
has authority to request state depart- 
ment of audit to audit books and ac- 
counts of district or to install a system 
of accounts. 


Chapter 96. Compulscry School At- 
tendance. Raises compulsory attend- 
ance age to 16 years unless child has 
completed 4 year high school course. 
Child who has completed course for 
common schools or first 8 grades may 
attend a vocational and adult educa- 
tion school full time in lieu of any 
other school. Those not in proper phys- 
ical or mental condition exempted from 
provisions on physician’s proof. Any 
unmarried person not apprenticed who 
resides or is employed in a district 
with a vocational school who is 16 years 
and has’ not completed high school 
shall, if not attending high school, con- 
tinue tv attend a vocational school for 
at least one full day of not less than 
6% hours a week. Other provisions in 
law unchanged. 
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Chapter 131. The single sum pay- 
ment of $500 state deposit under State 
Retirement System is changed to $1000. 
Section 42.49 (7). 


Chapter 147. Persons enrolled in 
driver education courses in schools may 
apply for 5 months driving permit. 


Chapter 151. Section 40.02 (1) is 
amended by addition of the following 
material: No child shall be admitted to 
the first grade unless he has attained 
the age of 6 years on or before De- 
cember 1 of the year in which he pro- 
poses to enter such grade. The state de- 
partment of public instruction shall 
prescribe procedures, conditions, and 
standards under which admissions to 
the first grade may be made at an 
earlier age in exceptional cases. 


Chapter 153. Prescrites method of 
submitting vocational school tuition 


’ charges and eligibility and liability for 


tuition. 

Chapter 157. School districts outside 
of cities or villages shall provide safety 
loading zones for transported pupils. 
May be widening of road into school 
yard or constructed wholly within it. 
Gravel or hard surface. District to pro- 
ceed in cooperation with agency having 
control of highway. All pupils to be 
loaded or unloaded in such zone. Effec- 
tive for 1949-50 year. 


Chapter 218. The Wisconsin state 
tree is the sugar maple (acer sac- 
charum); the Wisconsin state flower is 
the wood violet (viola papilionacea) ; 
the Wisconsin state bird is the robin 
(turdus migratorius). 


Chapter 261. Committee on instruc- 
tional program and staff, Milwaukee 





school board. Required courses enu- 
merated, jurisdictions defined. 


Chapter 283. High school tuition pay- 
ing municipality may by resolution 
authorize payment of tuition out of 
surplus municipal funds in lieu of 
spreading same upon tax roll, provided 
no portion of such municipality forms 
part of a high school district. 


Chapter 287. Brings WIAA insurance 
plan under insurance laws after July 1, 
1951. 


Chapter 295. Prevents operation of 
school bus by those having certain hand 
or leg defects and who fail to pass state 
driving examination. 

Chapter 306. Regulates construction 
and materials contracts of Milwaukee 
school board. 


Chapter 311. Transportation for Ex- 
tracurricular Activities. Regular school 
bus may be used if certain conditions 
and safeguards are met. Requires 
school buses to be covered by automo- 
bile bodily and property damage liabil- 
ity. Amount of liability varies with 
seating capacity, schedule in law. (Op- 
erators and boards should have com- 
plete text of the law.) 

Chapter 322. Establishes an annual 
summer school for adult visually handi- 
capped at the Wisconsin school. 

Chapter 337. Amends 40.50 (2) (a) 
so that fourth class cities may abandon 
the city school plan by the same pro- 
cedure they adopted it. 

Chapter 342. Powers of local voca- 
tional boards in letting contracts. 

Chapter 350. Amends the law gov- 
erning membership on the State Board 
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of Vocational and Adult Education by 
restricting future farmer appointees to 
“persons whose principal occupation is 
farming and who are actually engaged 
in the operation of farms”. 


Chapter 405. Reclassification of state 
salaries. Establishes $10,000 salary for 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


Chapter 418. Permits a high school 
pupil who resides in a high school dis- 
trict and who has completed at least 2 
years of his high school course in a 
school outside the district and was 
placed in the district where he now re- 
sides by virtue of reorganization 
effected subsequent to August 26, 1947, 
to complete his course in the high 
school he has been atiending. School 
board pays the tuition. Applies only to 
1947-50 school years. Remission of tui- 
tion for any previously paid. 


Chapter 421. Revises law on mark- 
ing of school zones. 


Chapter 424. Grants Stout Institute 
right to grant scholarships in same 
manner as board of normal school re- 
gents. 


Chapter 428. Truancy. Amends 40.73 
(1) and (2). In school districts other 
than cities of the first class, not under 
county superintendents, the board of 
education shall appoint as truant officer 
any professional employee of the school 
system. In districts under the county 
superintendent, he, the supervising 
teachers, and principals shall be truant 
officers. Defines truancy as absence 
during which the school has not been 
notified of cause. All teachers to notify 
city superintendents daily of absences. 
Same ir county except that in schools 
of less than 3 teachers the county su- 
perinterdent shall receive absence noti- 
fications from teachers at end of week. 
States procedures against parents or 
guardians who fail to cooperate. Tru- 
ant officers in cities to receive pay fixed 
by boards; those in counties to get 
actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in performance of duties. 


Chapter 433. 40.777. Exclusion on 
Account of Religion, Nationality or 
Color a Misdemeanor. No child between 
the ages of 4 and 20 years shall be ex- 
cluded from public school on account of 
his religion, nationality or color. No 
separate school or department shall be 
kept for any person or persons on ac- 
count of his religion, nationality or 
color. A member of any board of edu- 
cation who shall vote to exclude from 
any public school any child, on account 
of his religion, nationality or color shall 
be punished by a fine not to exceed 
$100 or by imprisonment for not less 
than 30 days, nor more than 6 months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Chapter 464. Blind students aid for 
music education increased from $300 
to $400. 


Chapter 486. Financing state teach- 
ers college properties. 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


1949-50 1950-51 
Elementary and High Schools __________________ ____ $16,500,000 $17,000,000 
UNE? ooo ome RR Seat eee eee 2,000,000 3,500,000 
Day classes for: 
Blind and Defective Vision ______ _______-_______-__ 40,000 40,000 
NN ee een eee ain eee Te, Ae te ee 170,009 170,000 
Purmenine-Wisebied . 5-2 eee oe ee 205,000 205,000 
A Oe Se ee eee ee eek ea eee 125,000 125,000 
NITRA, SENN ee 325,000 325,000 
SE OE a ee a ne 775,000 for biennium 
County Rural Normal Schools __________---_-----__- 315,000 315,000 
Vocational & Adult Education _______- ceo a a 420,000 420,000 





Chapter 500. Aid for transportation. 
$2,000,000 and $3,500,000 for biennium. 
$75,000 of this shall be apportioned 
among districts unable to provide the 
transportation required by section 40.34 
on the sum produced by a 2 mill levy 
on equalized valuations and the normal 
transportation aids. Boards of districts 
operating elementary or high schools 
shall provide transportation for all 
pupils residing over 2 miles from 
school. May also provide transportation 
for nonresidents residing over 2 miles 
if route is approved by state superin- 
tendent. If district does not transport 
nonresidents the municipality of resi- 
dence shall. Suspended schools also to 
transpert. Present bus routes may be 
discontinued on order of state superin- 
tendent. State aid per pupil transported 
2 to 5 miles is $24; if more than 5 
miles, $36. 


Chapter 501. County School Commit- 
tee Membership. Provides that if there 
is a city in a county, at least one of 
the city-village members of the county 
school committee must be from that 
city. Also, one member may be a mem- 
ber of the county board. 


Duties 


On or before July 1, 1953, in Mil- 
waukee county and on or before July 1, 
1951, in other counties, the county 
school committee is to file a plan with 
the state superintendent for the devel- 
opment of the educational system of the 
county. This plan is to provide for a 
comprchensive program of improved 
educational opportunity for children in 


kindergarten thru 12 or grades one - 


thru 12 in substantial administrative 
districts based on reliable data. 

The county committee can reorganize 
school districts subject to the refer- 
endum provisions of this act, must pro- 
vide public hearings, must hold a con- 
ference with school boards involved, 
call the first annual meeting of a new 
district, determine the amount to be 
allowed in excess of the maximum on 
transportation claims of nonresident 
high school students, and approve 
school bus routes. 


Section 40.303 (4) (f) relates the act 
to a city of the first class. 
Referenda 


Of all referenda under this act ap- 
proval of a question requires a favor- 
able majority of those voting in both 


the urban and rural territory sepa- 
rately. A referendum on a proposed re- 
organization can be had in the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. County committee order one. 


2. Petition signed by 500 qualified 
electors of the territory affected. 


3. Petition signed by 2 number equal 
to 10 per cent of the votes cast in 
the last general election by the 
residents of the incorporated cities 
and villages affected. 


4. Conditions stated in (3) applied 
to the rural area or 500 qualified 
electors from the rural area, 
whichever number is the smaller. 


If an order is not approved county com- 
mittee continues its work so long as the 
need for reorganization exists, but 
always subject to a referendum. Provi- 
sion is also made for holding referenda 
on orders issued after August 26, 1947. 

Circuit court appeal is retained for 
persons aggrieved by ai order or fail- 
ure of the county committee to act on 
a petition. 


Fiscal Control of School Affairs 


The city council, town chairman, and 
the village president of the municipali- 
ties involved shall vote, with one vote 
for each $200,000 of equalized valuation 
within their municipality, to approve 
the school budget and levy taxes, or 
vote to create an integrated common 
school district. In voting no town chair- 
man or village president shall have less 
than one vote. At the end of any school 
year this group may abandon the 
method of fiscal control in use and 
adopt the alternate plan. 


Chapter 525. H. S. Tuition. Amends 
law by striking out 30 cent limitation. 
After computation of tuition according 
to formula (state aids stricken and 
county aids substituted), subtract the 
state aid payable per nonresident pupil 
in ADA. Amount tuition chargeable 
per pupil per week to be no more 
than $6. 


Chapter 551. Permits county normal 
schools to contract with and conduct 
demonstration school class in a school 
in the contracting district. May employ 
part-time teachers and receive not to 
exceed $1250 state aid one semester for 
such teachers. 


Chapter 558. Teachers Retirement. 
Amends 42.49 (3) to permit certain 
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teachers who were disqualified from the 
minimum state benefits to become eli- 
gible. If a teacher had been an annui- 
‘ant but returned to teaching and made 
equired deposits prior to Aug. 3, 1947, 
and whe teaches after date of this 
amendment, makes repayments re- 
quired, and applies all accumulations to 
purchase of an annuity, she shall be en- 
titled to increased benefits. Teachers in 
this classification are urged to see An- 
nuity Board officials personally if they 
desire to qualify. 


Chapter 561. County Superintend- 
ents. Must hold Master’s Degree after 
July 1, 1952. Does not apply to those 
who held office on June 30, 1952. Sets 
minimum salary at $3,000. Superintend- 
ent may be paid additional compensa- 
tion beth for performance of regular 
duties and for his work ag secretary of 
the county school committee. 


Chapter 566. Election of school 
boards. When first annual meeting of a 
school district fails to elect board mem- 
bers the state superintendent shall ap- 
point them. School districts, except 
those operating under sections 40.50 to 
40.60, may at any annual meeting or 
special meeting called for the purpose, 
by resolution initiated upon petition of 
30 electors and adopted by majority 
vote, change number of toard members. 
If district has a population of 500 or 
more it may have either 3 or 5 school 
board members; if it operates through 
grade 12 it may have a 2, 5, or 7 mem- 
ber board; if district contains a city of 
the 4th class in which a high school is 
maintained it may have either 3, 5, or 
7 board members; any district contain- 
ing a city or cities of the 2nd, 3rd, or 
4th classes and operating thru 12 


' grades may have a board of 3, 5, 7, or 


9 members. Procedures for, reducing 
aforesaid memberships, rotation, terms, 
and methods of election are prescribed. 
All districts which embrace all of any 
city, however organized, may employ a 
superintendent for 3 years at a time. 
Electors residing in area attached to 
city for school purposes may serve upon 
city board of education and vote upon 
all school matters. 


Chapter 572. Amends Milwaukee 
teachers annuity and retirement fund 
law by specifying the conditions under 
which certain members may elect to 
avail themselves of certain benefits. 


Chapter 599. Supervising Teachers. 
Appropriates $775,000 for the bien- 
nium. County Superintendent shall con- 
tract with supervising teachers to in- 
clude provision for 5 days sick leave 
without deduction from salary accumu- 
lative to 30 days from year to year. 
Requirements increased to 4 years of 
professional training including 20 credit 
hours in elementary education and a 
minimum of 6 hours credit in element- 
ary school supervision. Shall attend in- 
stitutes and conferences called by State 
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Superintendent. Salary schedule for re- 
imbursement by state from $2500 to 
$4000. 


Chapter 600. Provides $16,500,000 for 
1948-49, and $17,000,000 annually there- 
after for aids in two levels of school 
districts, basic and integrated. Basic 
level requirements are those that have 
been in the statutes prior to this act. 

Standards for the integrated district 
include those of a basic district and in 
addition it must be organized as a com- 
mon school district or a city system; 
operate grades one thru 12 or kinder- 
garten thru 12; show continuous in- 
service improvement of its professional 
staff; provide a modern educational pro- 
gram te include: (1) Training in ele- 
mentary schools by a qualified teacher 
in health and physical education and 
instruction in at least 2 of the following 
fields: music, kindergarten, arts, and 
applied arts. (2) More than 5 teachers 
in high school with instruction offered 
in physical education, music, art; and 
at least 2 subjects from the fields of 
home economics, industrial arts, com- 











mercial work, or agricuiture, taught by 
teachers who teach in no more than 
one other field. (3) At least 2 of the 
following auxiliary services: hot lunch, 
periodic dental examination, periodic 
medical examination, school nurse serv- 
ice, counseling service, provide for one 
type of atypical children, audio-visual 
aids, and library facilities. 

General provisions i:clude biennial 
appraisal of economic conditions to 
keep aid level adjusted to the appro- 
priation; in computation, pupils in a 
recognized half day kindergarten count 
one-half; and the tax iimitation in in- 
tegrated districts is 15 mills on the 
equalized valuation for current ex- 
penses. 


_Aid apportionment follows: (1) In 
basic districts with a one-teacher school 
and less than 10 resident pupils in av- 
erage daily attendance, the aid is $25 
per student provided tke district levies 
at least 3 mills. (2) If the basic dis- 
trict has 10 or more resident pupils in 


average daily attendance, the state will 
provide a sum equal to the amount 
produced by the mill rate levied by the 
district up to 9 mills on the difference 
between the equalized valuation per 
resident pupil in average daily attend- 
ance up to 25 per teacher, and $15,000 
but not less than $25 per pupil pro- 
vided the district levies at least 3 mills, 
except that the state shall provide not 
less than: (a) in a basic district with 
12 or more resident pupils in average 
daily attendance, in a single teacher 
unit, the state will go with the district 
up to 9 mills on the amount by which 
the equalized valuation of the district 
is less than $300,000 but not less than 
$25 per pupil provided the district 
levies at least 3 mills; (b) in a basic 
district with 2 teacher units and 26 or 
more resident pupils in average daily 
attendance, the state will go with the 
district up to 9 mills on the amount by 
which the equalized valuation of the 
district is less than $600,000 but not 
less than $25 per puvil provided the 
district levies at least 3 mills; (c) in a 
basic district with 3 teacher units and 
45 or more resident pupils in average 
daily attendance the state will go with 
the district up to 9 mills on the amount 
by whick the district’s equalized valua- 
tion is less than $900,000 but not less 
than $25 per pupil provided the district 
levies at least 3 mills, 

The state will provide $30 per pupil, 
resident and nonresident, in basic high 
schools unless in a union free high 
school the program offered meets the 
requirements of the high school pro- 
gram in the integrated district. In such 
cases the state will provide a sum equal 
to the amount produced by applying the 
mill rate levied by the district up to 5 
mills on the amount by which the 
equalized valuation per resident pupil 
in average daily attendance is less than 
$40,000 provided the district levies at 
least 4 mills, but not less than $30 per 
resident and nonresident pupil. 

In integrated districts the state will 
provide a sum per pupil equal to the 
amount produced by applying the mill 
rate levied by the district up to 9 mills 
on the amount by which the equalized 
valuation per resident pupil, both ele- 
mentary and high school, in average 
daily attendance is less than $17,000, 
but not less than $30 per elementary 
and $35 per high school pupil provided 
the district goes, to at least 5 mills. 

County aid is $350 per elementary 
teacher. 


Chapter 629. The board of normal 
school regents may extend the course 
of instruction at any teachers college 
to include a 4-year liberal arts course 
and have the power to confer upon per- 
sons completing such courses the usual 
university and college degrees. 


Chapter 638. Provides for annual ap- 
propriation of $4500 to continue joint 
survey committee on retirement sys- 
tems. 











Why a PTA? 














Reply of Mrs. 


Woods Dreyfus, president of 


the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
to questions submitted by the editor. Ques- 


Q. What is a Parent-Teachers 
Association ? 


A. The Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation is the common ground on 
which the home and the school 
can meet in the interest of the 
child. They are organized in ur- 
ban and in rural communities to 
serve the needs of children and 
youth at various age levels—pre- 
school, elementary school, high 
school, and college. Its strength 
lies in the local unit. Wisconsin 
now has 665 of these units. It is 
the largest group of volunteer 
workers in the world, each work- 
ing to make a better place for 
his child which in turn helps all 
children. 


Q. What are its objectives? 
A. We have set forth the Ob- 
jects as follows: 


To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


To raise the standards of home 
life. 


To secure adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children 
and youth. 

To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooper- 
ate intelligently in the training 
of the child. 


To develop between educators 
and general public su¢h united 
efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education. 


The objects are the same for 
local, state, and national organi- 
zations. In this way unity of pur- 
pose is provided for all divisions 
of the Congress. 
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tions perhaps you would ask about the PTA. 





Q. What has been the growth 
of -the organization? 


A. The Wisconsin Congress 
was organized in 1910, and at the 
close of our fiscal year, June 30, 
1949, we had 75,000 members. 
About one-third of these are men. 
Many of these fathers are hold- 
ing office. They are keen to ac- 
cept this challenge and are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with our 
school administrators on school 
problems. 


Q. What are the obstacles to 
forming a parent-teacher associ- 
ation in every school in Wiscon- 
sin? 

We are no pressure group; we 
cooperate. Where the needs of the 
child is concerned, we join hands 
with other agencies that are 
working to this end. I believe 
that sound PTA leadership and 
practices in the past and an ear- 
nest desire on the part of the 
present leaders to make ours a 
Service Organization, plus the 
fact that parents have no desire 
to interfere with school adminis- 
tration, is clearing the obstacles 
to the formation of a_parent- 
teacher association in every 
school in Wisconsin. 

The principal of the school is 
the host. He is finding a new 
feeling of security when he meets 
the parents and knows that they 
are working with him. Many as- 
sociations have been formed be- 
cause of the ground-work done 
by the administrators. Teachers 
who take time to come out for 
PTA meetings find that it is pay- 
ing dividends. They realize that 
only after meeting Johnny’s par- 
ents do they see the whole child. 
I believe that teachers are in awe 
of parents so that an opportu- 





















MRS. WOODS DREYFUS 


nity now lends itself to a meet- 
ing place at which they can both 
become—just people. 


Q. Without mentioning any 
specific PTA can you give a few 
examples of successful accom- 
plishments ? 


A. In one of Wisconsin’s cities 
an appeal was being made to 
raise the mill tax ceiling for edu- 
cation. The amount involved was 
less than one mill. There was a 
great deal of opposition from cer- 
tain groups who had organiza- 
tions behind them and trained 
people to carry out the cry of 
“keep taxes down at any cost.” 


Parents came from every sec- 
tion of the city to appear before 
the legislators, a whole array of 
volunteer people. The sincerity 
of their purpose was not lost 
upon their state legislators. The 
cause was won. There are many 
instances in which parents 
worked for recreation centers, 
preschool clinics, school lunch 
programs, transportation, sane 
Fourth picnics, new school build- 
ings, athletic fields and equip- 
ment. 


Q. What is a formula for a suc- 
cessful PTA? 

A. The ideal formula for a suc- 
cessful PTA would be an organi- 
zation in which both parents of 
every pupil enrolled in the school 
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and every teacher would become 
members and work together to 
set up the program after evalu- 
ating the needs of the commu- 
nity, attend all meetings, and be- 
come active and valuable work- 
ers within the group and help in 
the efforts to improve the lives 
of the boys and girls of the com- 
munity. 


The “NEUMEYER” 
Cabinet Projector Stand 


Rigid all-metal construction 


Large storage compartment for Pro- 
jector and Speaker Units 


Spacious drawer for reels, cords, 
spare tubes, projection lamps, etc. 


Reinforced top, 21” x 28”, offers ample 
working space 


Height, 42”, insures over-head pro- 
jection without obstructing images on 
screen 


Has swivel casters for easy portability 
Equipped with lock 


Valuable projection equipment pro- 
tected from dust and tampering 


Saves space—Eliminates necessity for 
special constructed projection booth 


Price . 


Neumeyer Art Studio 


Portrait and Commercial! Photography 
Photographic Equipment and Supplies 


Tel. 100 Brillion, Wisconsin 
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| Brookmire Fund” will help them | 
when the need is presented if | 


. . $65.00, An unexcelled value | 


Q. What do you accomplish on | 
a statewide basis? 


A. We have an active legisla- | 
tive committee which is working | 
on a statewide basis. We have a | 
radio listening group which is | 
also on the state level. We have | 
many evaluating committees and | 
interested parents who realize 
that the radio affords leisure- 
time learning and in many in- | 
stances is undirected learning. A | 
child may shut himself up in his | 
room, turn on the radio, and lis- 
ten to one crime program after 
another. Our aim is to have the 
parent become more aware of | 
this situation and try to listen 
with the child and teach him to | 
become selective, a sort of radio 
program appreciation course. 


Q. What are the plans for the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for 1949-50? 


A. The National Convention 
theme, “The Home, School, and 
the Child March Forward To- 
gether,” was a fine springboard 
for our year’s planning. The em- 
phasis will be on the “Home” for 
the year 1949-50, conditioning 
the preschool child so that he 
will be mentally and physically 


fit when he enters school. We are | 


also going to work on a teacher 


recruitment program by selling | 


the teaching profession to the 
parents of the pupils at the ele- 
mentary level. “As the twig is 
bent” still holds a lot of weight 
in my book. We are in a position 
to offer concrete help to those who 
have completed two years in the 
School of Education. Our “Emma 


they will write the State Office 
for information. 


In short, we want to offer our | 


services whenever or wherever it 
can be of use. The world marches 
forward on little feet. Let’s clear 
the path together. 


“Education thus far has left people 


handicapped by ancient and obsolete | 
beliefs, myths, and prejudices which | 


throttle our efforts to adjust our social 
and political 
mands of the scientific and technolog- 


ical world which we have created.”’— | 


DAA 


SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT of Arkansas 
at WEA Convention. 


institutions to the de- | 


TIPS FOR 
EACHERS 





Workbooks give you 
guides for assignments, 
activities, and tests. Ex- 
perienced, as well as 
novice teachers, find the 
teaching load lightened by 
intelligent use of work- 
books. WINSTON  work- 
books in arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, dictionary, American 
history, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and general science are available. 
Do you ask, “Where can I find up-to- 
date information on countries where 
change is daily headlined?” In NEICH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS, of course. 
Just off press, this new geography is 
already in great demand by teachers 
who have awaited its release. In no 
other text can you find such challenging 
topics as “The USSR—A Giant Grow- 
ing” or “Monsoon Asia” squarely met 
and objectively discussed. Only author 
Norman Carls could handle these topics 
to the satisfaction of schools every- 
where. The 432 pages include 10 col- 
ored maps, a 32-page atlas—and plenty 
of statistical tables to support the text. 


Rabbits and Ducks are sure-fire fasci- 
nation for children in primary grades. 
You fill your teaching of arithmetic full 
of FUN with the colorful PRIMARY 
NUMBER CUT-OUTS-—a set of visual 
aids consisting of a Cohere-O-Graph 
easel, 26 cuddly vellow rabbits, 24 
lovable yellow ducks, 33 disks, and 30 
stars, red on one side and green on the 
other. Ask for No. 14 in the series 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT. 


Twins move to town in September. 
Johnnie, Nancy, and their friend, Tom, 
get a big kick out of introducing the 
twins to their new school. Social studies 
concepts, at the primary level, ideally 
developed in TOM’S TOWN, second 
book in the New WINSTON SOCIAL 
STUDIES, will help you plan interest- 
ing classroom projects. 


If you are looking for library books, 
remember that WINSTON is headquar- 
ters for the best in juvenile literature. 
The publisher of Jack O’Brien’s famous 
SILVER CHIEF SERIES and of Eric 
Knight’s LASSIE COME-HOME must 
have other dog books equally arresting. 
Write for library list. 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 


Begins 19th Year of 
Broadcasts With Two New 
Classroom Courses 


ONDAY, September 19, the 
Wisconsin School of the Air 
will begin its 1949-50 broadcasts 
to elementary schools throughout 
Wisconsin, it was announced re- 
cently by H. B. McCarty, director. 

Two new courses will be heard 
as well as eight popular ones 
from last year, two of which are 
returning for the 19th year. The 
varied programs are planned to 
provide a well-rounded radio lis- 
tening activity for pupils in kin- 
dergarten through eighth grade, 
according to Mr. McCarty. 

The teaching of basic health 
habits will be made easier for 
teachers this year with a new 
course “Growing Up”. During the 
first half of the year programs 
will include original stories based 
on such health habits as “the use 
of the handkerchief”. A course 
of this nature has long been 
urged by teachers for children in 
primary grades. The latter half 
of the series will feature stories 
about friends from other lands. 
Some of the boys and girls listen- 
ers will meet are Jessie of Scot- 
land, Angelo from Italy, and 
young Egyptian Nakim. 


Canada and United States form 
the basis for a second series to be 
introduced this fall called “North 


The Wisconsin School of the Air 

























Pupils of Lincoln School, Madison, pictured with miniature settings they made for 
books featured on the 1948-49 “Book Trail” broadcasts each Friday at 1:30 p. m. 


American Neighbors’. This 
course is designed to start boys 
and girls on their understanding 
of Canada and the United States 
in today’s world. 


Broadcasts of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, originated by 
WHA on the University of Wis- 
consin campus, are heard regu- 
larly each school day at 9:30 a. 
m. and 1:30 p. m. They are car- 
ried by stations WHA, Madison; 
WLBL, the Department of Agri- 
culture station at Stevens Point; 
and the State Radio Council FM 
network stations WHA-FM, Dane 
County; WHAD, Waukesha 





Boys and girls of Frank Allis School, Route 50, Madison, learning songs with the 
help of “The Journeys in Music Land” broadcasts each Wednesday at 1:30 p. m. 
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County; WHKW, Calumet 
County; and WHSF, Rib Moun- 
tain State Park in Marathon 
County. 

Complete teacher manuals have 
been prepared for each course. 
They contain preparation and 
follow-up suggestions for the 
broadcasts as well as other utili- 
zation information to point the 
way toward gaining the maxi- 
mum benefit from the listening 
experience. 

Manuals may now be ordered 
and classes enrolled by writing 
to the Wisconsin School of the 
Air, Radio Hall, Madison 6. An 
enrollment and order form is pro- 
vided on the opposite page. 


SCHEDULE 
Monday Grades 
Afield with Ranger Mac 9:30 5-8 
North American Neigh- 


1 a kone _ 1:30 5-8 

Tuesday ; 

Growing Up --- __.. 9:30 2-4 

Let’s Draw --- _ 1:30 4-8 
Wednesday 

Young Experimenters -_ 9:30 5-8 

Journeys into Music Land 1:30 4-8 
Thursday 

Music Enjoyment .. 9:30 1-4 

News of the Week __-_ 1:30 5-8 
Friday 

Rhythm and Games -~ 9:30 Kgn.-3 

MOG REMAINS oie mw 1:30 3-8 


ABOUT THE COURSES 


A complete bulletin to supplement 
these brief descriptions is available 
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without cost by writing to the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air. 

Afield with Ranger Mac. Planned to 
help children find a delight in the out- 
doors, develop in them a keenness of 
observation that will make their lives 
fuller, and quicken in them a sense of 
responsibility for the gifts of Nature. 
This is Ranger Mac’s 17th year of 
broadcasting to Trailhitters in the up- 
per grades. 

North American Neighbors. A social 
science series for the upper grades 
based on Canada and United States, 
two nations joined by a common water- 
way to the sea, with their common 
borders crisscrossed by invisible ties of 
geographic, economic, ethnic, and cul- 
tural significance. 

Growing Up. Brings stories of boys 
and girls, the same age as the listen- 
ers, growing strong and heaithy and 
of the growing that comes with new 
friends in many parts of the world. 





Procedure For Ordering Out- 
lined by Miss McKellar 


More than 5000 manual orders from 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers are expected to pour into the Wis- 
consin School of the Air office during 
the month of September, according to 
Arlene McKellar, assistant director. 

To speed up the filling of these or- 
ders, she advises that teachers use an 
order and enrolment form, enclosing 
full payment with orders of $1.00 or 
less. Stamps are acceptable on orders 
of less than $1.00. Additional order 
and enrolment forms are available 
from the Wisconsin School of the Air. 

Administrators may purchase man- 
uals in quantities for schools and then 
supply the required enrolment infor- 
mation within 30 days, Miss McKellar 
said. 

Parents and others interested in 
school activities may purchase manuals 
in order to follow the programs. They 
need only indicate that the manuals 
are not for school use and enclose pay- 
ment with each order. 





Arlene McKellar, assistant director 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
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Emphasizes basic health habits during 
first, half of series; second half brings 
stories of boys and girls of different 
countries. Primary level. 

Let’s Draw. Creative art, the expres- 
sion of a child’s own ideas and under- 
standing, is the basis for this series 
prepared by James Schwalbach for the 
14th year. The unit on seeing and feel- 
ing the beauty in everyday surround- 





ings, in everyday associations, has 
been expanded; the approach to color 
has been revised. 

Music Enjoyment. Brings to children 
the world’s finest music. Mrs. Morphy, 
for the 14th year, leads them gently 
and skillfully to understanding and ap- 
preciation. Music ranged from simple, 
melodic selections to more complex 

(Turn to Page 19) 





should be FM equipped. 





GOOD NEWS FOR SCHOOLS—pPoor radio reception has long pre- 
vented many schools from using the Wisconsin School of the Air in their 
classrooms. An answer has now been found. It’s static-free FM. The FM 
service of the State Radio Council FM network has this year been ex- 
tended to schools in northern and eastern Wisconsin. A complete account of 
the state FM network appears in this issue on page 30. Every school 
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ORDER AND ENROLLMENT FORM 


Invoice No. 
























































Type of School C’k 
City and State___ ot een ice eg os i 
P. O. Address of School One-room rural__. 
Street or R. R._- a re . 
Elem. under county supervision 
County -__-_-- 
Elem. under city supervision __ 
School__-_-- Teacher training___- 
Handicapped children__-___...---.---- 
| ere ited en lassie diets cual aek dl ona cease ‘ 
Ios bids ot cota Sobaseates hae 
Ee ee ee eee Private -_ 
| ENROLLMENT | ORDER 
COURSE =) J —— —— ] — ---- 
Grades |No. Pupils} Price of No. 
Listening| Listening} Manual | Wanted Cost 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC | | 20c 
NORTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS | 20c 
GROWING UP | 20c 
LET’S DRAW } 50c 
YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS | 30c 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND 
peas _ 
Songbook 15c 
Piano Accompaniment x xX 30c 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT 20c 
Instrument Chart x xX 10c 
NEWS OF THE WEEK 20¢ 
RHYTHM AND GAMES |  50c 
BOOK TRAILS | 20c 
Peng oy TOTAL 








OFFICE RECORD 
Rec’d cieata ae 
CNN esses. 


Correspondence 





Clerk | 


_| Post Office 


Payment Included___- 


or 


_| Charge to my School Board _- 


"| RR. or Street | 





Mail to WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR, RADIO HALL, MADISON, 6 


; 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC nT * 





Life Adjustment Education 


HE public school has been 

called the poor man’s college. 
Certain it is that a great many 
persons’ formal education ends 
there. Like the colleges the public 
high school still acts as an agency 
of selection: out of 786 pupils en- 
tering ninth grade in 1936-37 
only 455 graduated in 1939-40. 
Selection continues after high 
school with only 160 of the 455 
pupils getting to college. 

Why do pupils leave school? 
Many factors besides failure in 
school work operate such as need 
or desire to earn income, lack of 
funds or clothing and personal 
problems. But most other factors 
can be overcome provided the pu- 
pil is genuinely interested in his 
school work. 

For some years we have re- 
alized that mere literacy, the 
chief aim of elementary educa- 
tion, is not sufficient. The ability 
to read without the ability to 
judge what is read may be worse 
than illiteracy. For it can make 
the merely literate person the tool 
of any person or group having 
control over the agencies of com- 
munication. Illiterate persons 
will not be led so far astray be- 
cause they are accustomed to 
base judgment on action rather 
than on print or some form of 
communication at a distance. 


We are agreed that our boys 
and girls need background as well 
as the tools of learning. But what 
kind of background do they need 
and how are they going to get it? 
There are many answers to these 
questions but the important an- 
swers are those we give when we 
work out the experiences making 
up the curriculum of our second- 
ary schools. 


Recent Emphasis 
The importance of the rela- 
tively recent emphasis on life ad- 
justment education may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Life adjustment education seeks 
to give a satisfactory secondary 
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education for the approximately 
half of high school pupils who are 
not getting what they want and 
need. 

2. It is an action program based on 

sound democratic educational the- 

ory. 

Although it is concerned with gen- 

eral education, it has the strong 

support of leaders in both general 

and vocational education. 

4. It is being tried out successfully 
in pilot schools in almost every 
state in the nation. 


wo 
. 


Functional .Guidance and Pu- 
pil Personnel Services. The kind 
of guidance here suggested is the 
kind which uses legitimately use- 
ful technique to get the boy or 
girl from where he is to where 
he ought to be. Class advisors 
stay with same group of pupils 
throughout high school; counsel- 
ors guide according to carefully 
determined aptitudes and capabil- 
ities into activities based on ca- 
pacity, interest, and need. Under 
no circumstances is an_ elabo- 
rately built guidance facade a 
cloak for separating with finality 
the ins from the outs. 


Ethical and Moral Living. 

Common good is stressed, the 
family and its supporting moral 
code strengthened, an apprecia- 
tion of christian ethics, spiritual 
values and religious activities is 
achieved thru teacher-pupil activ- 
ity. In arriving at a sustaining 
ethical structure for pupils, both 
thinking and feeling have their 
place. 


Citizenship. Democratic  citi- 
zenship is both taught and prac- 
ticed through student organiza- 
tions which by stressing student 
responsibility lead young people 
as actors into the larger arena 
of community, state, and world 
citizenship. Parallel with civic ac- 
tion and serving to reinforce it 
are the common understandings 
of the basic economic, social, and 
political facts of our society and 
world. 





Home and Family Life. Teach- 
ers use every opportunity to im- 
prove pupils’ understandings of 
the responsibilities of family 
members—community agencies 
concerned with family welfare 
are visited; pupils study and 
practice decorating and furnish- 
ing the home, feeding and cloth- 
ing the household, and budgeting 
the family income. Immediate as 
well as future family questions 
are sought out for investigation ; 
every pupil, in the later years of 
high school, studies a unit on the 
development of the individual and 
and an interrelated one on the 
family. 


Self-Realization and Use of 
Leisure. Reading selected on ba- 
sis of difficulty, worthwhile con- 
tent and appeal to varied inter- 
ests takes its place along with art 
starting from current preferences 
and moving to higher levels of 
appreciation. Socially useful lei- 
sure time habits not achieved in 
the home are developed in school ; 
every boy or girl develops skill 
in one or more leisure time pur- 
suits. Students approaching mini- 
mum age for drivers licenses get 
a course in safe driving. 


Health and Safety. Beginning 
with health examinations for all 
pupils and prospective pupils, the 
school requests health courses for 
all, bringing physical and mental 
health instruction into many de- 
partments touching the pupil’s 
life directly or indirectly. A var- 
ied intramural sports program 
moves along with physical educa- 
tion; safety is emphasized in all 
areas of daily living. The lunch 
period is a time for putting into 
practice what students have been 
taught concerning foods and food 
habits. 


Consumer Education. The 
school searches for fitting times 
and places to acquaint boys and 
girls with goals and services es- 
pecially by direct contact and 
work with the real thing. Per- 
sonal and school organization 
funds serve to make budgets and 
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Greetings from the Superintendent 


A new school year has just begun. All of us whether in old or 
new positions are alike in that we want this to be the best school year 
ever. But in keeping with our best education traditions we are not 
leaving the outcome to wish or chance only. We are planning to make 
this our best year. Who and what are we including in our plans? 


1. All of us are going to shift often from teacher’s to learner’s role because 


it helps us and others to grow. 


2. All of us are going to become more adaptable in order to make the must 
effective contribution to a working group or working groups. 


3. All of us are going to husband our efforts and strengths effectively; we 
shall have litt!e place for the dissipation of energy thru worry. 


4, All of us are going to make a few well thought-out changes leading to 


doing a better job. 


Such a program though modest will move public education in 
Wisconsin a big step ahead. The Department of Public Instruction 
is behind you in your efforts and stands ready to assist you in any 


way it can. 


GEORGE E. WATSON 





fund management real. Students 
are brought face-to-face with real 
people handling funds in the com- 
munity. At all times, instruction 
brings out that good living is not 
automatic but in large part de- 
pends on hard work, good man- 
agement, and some self-denial. 


Tools of Learning. Remedial 
courses in mathematical and lan- 
guage skills (especially reading 
and writing) for daily living re- 
ceive emphasis and are given the 
same credit that any other work 
receives. The tools of learning 
come in for regular practice. Pu- 
pils see the relation between in- 
struction in basic skills and per- 
sonal abilities and growth. 


Work Experiences, Occupa- 
tional Adjustment and Compe- 
tencies. In both practical arts 
and academic classes, the school 
emphasizes the place of skills, at- 
titudes, and work habits for 
sources in any work situation. 
Before school starts, the school 
program is under way for help- 
ing pupils get part-time jobs. 
Close coperative relationships be- 
tween school and prospective em- 
ployers are maintained. For indi- 
vidual pupils, school work and 
job-work are constantly related. 
A full program of vocational 
guidance is always in operation. 


Administrative, Financial, and 
Organizational Arrangements in 
the School. School and commu- 
nity resources for physical edu- 
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cation and recreation are used 
throughout the year. Year-round 
camping experiences are encour- 
aged, systematic community ar- 
rangements help youth partici- 
pate in community life. Integra- 
tion of broad fields such as social 
studies and language arts is en- 
couraged. After school has done 
its best to adjust its program and 
the pupil his best to achieve, the 
pupil is always promoted. The 
facts about the pupil are reported 
accurately to colleges and pos- 
sible employers. 


What’s Being Done 


Every public high school in 
Wisconsin has undoubtedly made 
at least a small beginning in the 
direction of this program. Out- 
standing work has been done in 
South West High School, Minne- 
apolis; in Cleveland Junior High, 
Newark; the senior high of 


Springfield, Missouri, and many 
others. For a description of what 
has been done in these schools 
and others write for A Primer of 
Life Adjustment Education. The 
American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, 
Chicago 37. Cost $.36 per copy. 





WIS. SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Continued from Page 17) 


music of the masters. Like all music, 
the series, though planned for the pri- 
mary grades, knows no age limits. 


Young Experimenters. Directions for 
experiments that can be performed in 
any classroom. This science series is 
built on the theory that children learn 
by doing. Planned for sixth and sev- 
enth graders by Lloyd Liedtke of 
Whitewater STC. 

Journeys in Music Land. Prof. E. B. 
Gordon returns for his 19th year of 
not only teaching children to sing but 
of giving them the finest of music. 
This year’s book includes folk songs 
of the Czechs, Swiss, Norwegians, Mex- 
icans, and English, music from Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and Sibelius. 

News of the Week. Brings the sig- 
nificient and meaningful happenings of 
the world at home and abroad to boys 
and girls in the upper grades. Sets 
the events in their background and 
helps the listeners to understand the 
ties and relationships of the week’s 
happenings in the larger picture of 
which they are a part. 

Rhythm and Games. Games, panto- 
mimes and the Careful Club are woven 
together by Mrs. Steve into happy play 
periods for boys and girls of the kin- 
dergarten and first three grades. She 
teaches for the 19th year basic lessons 
in rhythmics, group play, following 
directions, safety, and social adjust- 
ments. 

Book Trails. “Reading for the pleas- 
ure of reading” is the theme of this 
10th year of the series. Books chosen 
for narration are 27 of the best-liked 
books of the first 9 years. The 28th 
book will be a new one published this 
year. 








New 
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SRA Representative in Wisconsin 


and Minnesota 


Mr. G. T. Rugland 


Science Research Associates announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. G. T. Rugland as field representative for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Minnesota, Mr. Rugland has also been con- 
with the 
work and has wide experience in the educational test- 
ing field. He is a graduate of Luther College and the 
University of Iowa. 


Federal Government in personnel 


Mr. Rugland will soon contact school personnel in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to outline SRA’s new Guid- 
ance Service plans and testing programs. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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News aud Views 











Educational Opportunity Advanced 


HE IMPORTANT bills affecting public edu- 

cation were introduced by the Commission for 
the Improvement of Education which had spent 
the interim in an examination of the state school 
system. The scope of its investigations and num- 
ber of bills submitted to the Legislature were so 
pretentious that it was prophesied the program 
would fall under its own weight. There was a fur- 
ther dubiousness about it based upon the historic 
fact that recommendations of previous interim 
commissions on education had been rejected. 
Nevertheless, Commission members, aided by edu- 
cator groups and boards, kept plugging away on 
several bills and secured their enactment. Twelve 
recommendations of the Commission were passed, 
although several were changed materially. They 
are the state school support bill appropriating $33,- 
500,000 for the next two years, a $5,500,000 trans- 
portation measure, an improved compulsory at- 
tendance law, high school tuition revision, a change 
in truancy laws, higher qualifications and in- 
creased state salary schedule for supervising teach- 
ers, continuance of county school committees, sal- 
ary of state superintendent, color of school buses, 
election and size of school boards, audit of district 
books, and granting fourth-class cities the right to 
abandon the city school plan. The WEA supported 
the major bills in this list in the belief they would 
improve education and make it available to a larger 
number of children. : 

It will stand to the credit of the 1949 Legis- 
lature that it granted funds for new buildings for 
institutions of higher learning, notably a new li- 
brary for the University and buildings for state 
teachers colleges. Provisions for higher salaries in 
both of these were also made. County rural nor- 
mal schools received a larger appropriation. Ex- 
pansion of the state radio system was continued. 

In view of the coming increased enrolments and 
high costs it was to be expected that the schools’ 
chief legislative concern would be in state support. 
The Commission’s 380, A. with the incentive fea- 
ture drew general support. Soon after introduction 
a barrage of amendments and counter-bills ap- 
peared from various groups. It was attacked by 
Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey and 
its satellite groups, Townships, Inc., Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, and big business firms. 
The State Chamber of Commerce publicly favored 
it at first but later opposed it and the taxes neces- 
sary to finance it. The steady flow of amendments 
and substitutes created almost hopeless confusion. 
When the modified bill reached the Senate hostile 
organizations, desperately trying to stave off sur- 
taxes, succeeded in getting acceptance of a puny 
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bill which would have left appropriations at for- 
mer levels. An angry Assembly quickly sent back 
a tax and aid bill. Senate opposition finally yielded 
and concurred in the bill which has only partial 
resemblance to the original. 

Throughout the hectic battle opponents used the 
school aid issue as an argument against higher 
taxes. Every delaying and confusing element was 
injected. It should be a source of satisfaction that 
a majority of the legislators stood firm and that 
the interests antagonistic to shifting some of the 
tax load from real estate did not have things all 
their own way. Leaders in both houses deserve 
praise for their courage and determination to 
grant increased school support as recommended by 
the Commission and the Governor in his special 
message. Their patience in attempting to reconcile 
the numerous contentions and conflicts is praise- 
worthy. 

The administration of the aid law and its re- 
turns to cities and districts will determine its ef- 
fect upon the quality of education. We have had 
incentive provisions for years but the application 
of it on a two-level basis is a new feature. Difficul- 
ties may arise and inequities may show up. That is 
bound to be the case in an over-all revamping of 
statewide legislation. The 1927 equalization law 
was a definite break with former aid distribution 
laws and succeeding legislatures had to: pass recti- 
fying amendments. 

The 25 per cent surtax was enacted as an emer- 
gency tax for the biennium to underwrite the 
building program and school aid law. Instead of 
a continuous source of school revenue it is again 
a temporary measure with no assurance for local 
school budget makers as to what the future holds. 
Wisconsin appears to be as far as ever from pro- 
viding an improved, permanent tax base for 
schools. 

We know of no state agency which has been as- 
signed the responsibility of formulating more sat- 
isfactory school tax policies except it be the Leg- 
islative Council. Among the duties assigned to it 
by law is this one. “It shall prepare studies of the 
methods of financing education, veterans’ benefits 
and planning projects, including, if necessary, the 
acquisition of additional revenues therefor’. This 
body has before it the whole field of state govern- 
ment and general welfare, but it is hoped the 
urgencies of school revenue will receive its seri- 
ous attention. 

Debates and committee hearings which gener- 
ated the most heat were on matters involving re- 
organization of school districts, county school. com- 
mittes, and distribution of school aids. There was 
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philosophy. 


Once again it was shown that the generous plati- 


an undeniable and deep-rooted resistance to de- 
priving people of home rule. Bills had to be modi- 
fied accordingly to secure approval. The: demon- 
strated desire of the people to determine their lo- 
‘cal affairs cannot be disregarded. Likewise, there 
was constant opposition to setting up standards 
or guarantees with which local units had to com- 
ply. Some meritorious bills to improve obsolete sal- 
ary schedules and requirements fell victims to this 





tudes for education by certain interests should be 
accepted as such. The same groups, plus a few 
newcomers, who defeated an adequate aid bill in 
1947 tried to repeat in 1949. They are for educa- 
tion if it can struggle along on local taxes and a 
pittance of state aid. But, comes a special tax for 
it, the game is off. School people are not deceived 
by pretty phrases. If we sincerely believe in a 
proposition we are willing to pay for it. 


Note: Comments on teacher welfare in the Legislature 


will appear in the October Journal. 








THE SPOT LIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Cooper Leaves University 


Shirley Cooper, U. W. School of 
Education, who joined the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin last year, re- 
signed to become assistant secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, in Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1. 


Thiede Goes to Louisiana State 


Wilson B. Thiede, director of admis- 
sions at the University of Wisconsin 
resigned to accept an appointment as 
registrar of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity at Baton Rouge, effective Sept. 1. 
He has been associated with the Uni- 
versity staff since 1946 and has been 
a member of the Locals Committee of 
the WEA. 


Watson Names County Supts. 


Ruben Bergsten, Florence, and Oris 
A. Mork, Antigo, were appointed 
county superintendents of schools in 
Florence and Langlade counties by 
George E. Watson, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. Mr. Berg- 
sten, a supervising teacher in the 
county, succeeds Mrs. Winifred W. 
Robinson who died recently. Mr. Mork 
who has been a teacher and school ad- 
ministrator for 20 years, including six 
years in Langlade county, succeeds 
Frank J. Nimtz who died July 4. 


“Mike” Buckley Retires 


On July 5 when county superinten- 
dents were being sworn into office, it 
marked the end of 53 years of teach- 
ing and administration by M. T. Buck- 
ley of Washington County. Of the 53 
years which “Mike,” as he was com- 
monly known, gave to his profession 
30 were spent at his present job of 
county superintendent. 

After completing the course of 
teachers training at the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School in 1896 he began his teach- 
ing career at the Boltonville State 
Graded School in Washington County. 
In 1901 he moved to Lone Rock where 
he taught until 1905 and then to Sauk 
City where he remained until 1915. For 
his pioneering in the philosophy of edu- 
cation that the school should be the 
center of community activity he re- 
ceived national recognition through an 
article in the American Magazine in 
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1915. After a year at Baraboo and 
three years as principal of the Hart- 
ford State Graded School, he success- 
fully ran for the office of county super- 
intendent of schools in 1919. To that 
office he has been elected regularly for 
the past 30 years. 

During his first two years in office 
he introduced in Washington County a 
system of continuous testing which re- 
vealed a large variety of individual dif- 
ferences. To meet this variety of abil- 
ities and needs, a flexible program of 
administration was begun. He also in- 
troduced the unit plan of instruction 
now a common technique in ali schools. 

The Journal joins his many friends 
in wishing him much enjoyment in his 
retirement. 


German Visitor Urges Caution 


M. P. Moe, executive secretary of the 
Montana Education Association, on a 
recent visit to German schools ob- 
served the good being done by send- 
ing packages of school supplies, but 
gives a word of caution about the kind 
of literature often included. “Consider- 
able unfavorable criticism have come 
about because from some schools have 
come comic books which display shoot- 
ing, crime, murder, and gangsterism. 
Some have also included toy pistols 
and other symbols of war and distruc- 
tion,” he adds. Mr. Moe reminds teach- 
ers that these are symbols opposite to 
what we are trying to instill in the 
German mind. 


Wis. Teachers Get Scholarships 


Seven Wisconsin high school physics 
teachers, winners of General Electric 
Science Fellowships, completed a spe- 
cial science fellowship course in phy- 
sics at Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, this summer. The 
purpose of the program was to ac- 
quaint high school teachers of physics 
with the most recent developments in 
their field through special courses con- 
ducted by the Case faculty and inspec- 
tion trips and demonstrations at the 
Nela Park laboratories of the General 
Electric Company. Those attending 
were Harold M. Matthias, Ashland; 
Marvin P. Heitz, Cedarburg; Milton 
M. Main, Seymour; Leslie W. Trow- 
bridge, Wisconsin Rapids; Arthur G. 
Walsdorf, Oconomowoc; Lyman B. 


. 





Humphrey, Richland Center; and Er- 
land W. Johnson, Sheboygan. 


“Why I Like Teaching” Contest 


The Lafayette County Education As- 
sociation sponsored a contest entitled, 
“Why I Like Teaching”. The purpose 
of the contest was to acquaint people 
with reasons why young people should 
enter the teaching profession and why 
many people make it their vocation. 
Mrs. Margaret Kinkade was the win- 
ner of the first prize of $25, and 
Frances Ganshert won the second prize 
of $15. Honorable mention went to 
Charles J. Lacke, Mrs. Bevamae Riley, 
George Kunzelman, Bernice Lavery, 
and Marie Flanagan. 


Bubolz Elected by Principals 


William F. Buboltz, principal of the 
Victor L. Berger Elementary School of 
Milwaukee, was elected vice president 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals at the annual busi- 
ness meeting in Boston during the 
NEA convention. 


Teacher Receives Award 


William Marsh, teacher in Central 
High School of Madison and secretary 
of the Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, is $250 richer in the na- 
ture of a wardrobe presented to him 
by Madison merchants for his being 
chosen the “typical American father” 
of the Madison area on Father’s Day. 
He won the distinction for his interest 
and guidance of his three boys, his 
Seouting, PTA, and church work. 


“Switzer Day” at Antigo 


On May 26 students and teachers of 
the Langlade County Normal School, 
alumni, representatives of civic, serv- 
ice organizations, and friends united 
in the observance of “Switzer Day” in 
honor of Willis E. Switzer on the oc- 
casion of his 25th anniversary of teach- 
ing in Langlade County. Speeches by 
prominent local persons were given, 
praising Mr. Switzer who has helped 
to educate hundreds of teachers for the 
schools of Langlade County and other 
counties. In all he has been teacher and 
administrator in rural and city schools 
for 52 years. Besides his remarkable 
record in education he has made a 
great contribution toward the conser- 
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vation of the resources of Wisconsin. 
The Journal joins his many friends in 
extending congratulations and best 
wishes for the years ahead. 


Worthington Retires 


J. E. Worthington, who has been 
Waukesha High School principal for 
30 years, resigned his position effec- 
tive August 1. Mr. Worthington went 
to Waukesha in 1918 after graduation 
from the University of Chicago. Previ- 
ous to that he had been principal at 
Hobart, Ind., High School. Besides his 
affiliation with civic organization he 


took an active part in educational as- 
sociations of the state. 


Students See Wisconsin by Air 
On July 19 Mary Jo Read and Olive 
Thomas of the geography department 
of Milwaukee STC conducted a class- 
room project to study the geography 
of Wisconsin which will long be re- 
membered by the students. In a two 
hour flight from Milwaukee to the 
western part of the state and return 
20 students saw the awe inspiring spec- 
tical of the panaroma of southern Wis- 
consin which would have taken two 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





These are HUMANETTES—a combination of people and **pin-ups” 


Halloween Humanettes 


Classroom fun for everyone. Easy-to-do directions below: 





Humanette? 
It’s easy! 





1. Draw figures, large or small—witch, cat, 
skeleton, man-in-moon, etc.— on paper. 
Cut out. Dress with crepe paper or real 
togs. Fasten with Scotch tape, pin or sew. 


2. Hang up old sheet. Cut head slits, high 


as cast—long enough for heads to go thru. 


3. Pin figures to sheet at base of head slits. 


‘ 


4. Then cut arm slits Pare 
where they belong. ) 
(Head of one person, 


arms of another give | y 
non-synchronized, 
comical effect.) Os (4) —Y 


5. Cast pops heads and arms through slits 
—and the show is on. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing enjoyment. 


tn 
te 


Divide class into several Humanette 
groups. Each devises own stunts to 
entertain the other groups. 


Let laughter be the judge. Group 
which gets most laughs, wins. 


Here are 3 novel ideas for using 
Humanettes for this day of fun: 


Dramatize a folk song. For example—‘**Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm’’ 
HUMANETTEs take part of animals, making appro- 


let witch sing while other 


priate noises, expressions and gestures. 


Give a style show to ‘*A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody.’’ Have commentator discuss style of witch’s 
broom, cat’s whisker length, skeleton’s hat, etc. 


Do a musical pantomime, HUMANETTES synchronize 
lip movements to background vocals of phonograph 
or singing group, but make no sound, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 











days to cover by auto. From Milwau- 
kee the flight was westward to the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Wis- 
consin rivers at Prairie du Chien. The 
students actually got a birds-eye view 
of Devils Lake, Baraboo, Mineral 
Point, Madison, Kettle Moraine area 
east of Whitewater, and Milwaukee. 
The tour was under the guidance of 
C. E. Guell, educational consultant of 
the Wisconsin Aeronautic Commission. 


Potter Forest Dedicated 


The Milton C. Potter School Forest 
in Milwaukee County was dedicated on 
June 5 as a living tribute to Milton C. 
Potter, superintendent emeritus of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Leading 
public and school officials praised him 
for his efforts to preserve a natural 
laboratory in which reforestation and 
conservation may be taught as a part 
of the school program. 


Alice Callan School Dedicated 


In memory of Alice Callan of Ripon 
who perished in the Grand View Hotel 
fire in February, the Longfellow Grade 
School in which she was principal for 
several years, was renamed the Alice 
Callan School. The citizens and educa- 
tors who took part in the ceremonies 
of dedication praised the devoted spirit 
of Miss Callan to education. 


“What Is Good Teaching?” 


Teachers of Appleton learned di- 
rectly from students of Appleton High 
School what the student thinks about 
teaching. In a panel discussion mod- 
eled after the Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air five students presented the stu- 
dent point of view on “What Is Good 
Teaching” to the high school assembly. 
The discussion was based on a ques- 
tionnaire survey of the student body 
which was made earlier in the year. 
Those in the panel presented their 
ideas before civic organizations and 
over the air. 


To Learn Spanish by Radio 

L. H. Adolfson, director of the UW 
Extension Division, has announced ar- 
rangements with the State Radio 
Council to broadcast supplementary 
instruction to the correspondence course 
in beginning high school Spanish. The 
broadcasts will be given Monday after- 
noons from 2 p. m. to 2:30 p. m. begin- 
ning Sept. 26 and will be carried over 
the State owned stations. 


Children’s Magazines Indexed 

The Subject Index of Children’s 
Magazines is an index sponsored by 
the Children’s Section of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, with the coopera- 
tion of classes in Children’s Literature 
at the UW. Library School. It was be- 
gun in Sept. 1948 as an experiment to 
provide a quick way of finding material 
in a group of magazines most of which 
are not indexed in any other index. 
Further information may be secured by 
writing to Elizabeth Burr, B-103, State 
Office Building, Madison. 
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NECROLOGY 


Helen Goodrich, head of the English 
Department of the Roosevelt Junior 
High School of Fond du Lac and a sis- 
ter of the late Lowell P. Goodrich of 
Milwaukee, died in Fond du Lac on 
May 6. She was a graduate of Ripon 
College and taught at Plymouth and 
Mineral Point before joining the staff 
at Fond du Lac. 


Isabelle L. McIntosh, 81, a teacher 
for 43 years, 35 of which were spent in 
the Edgerton Schools, died Aug. 2 after 
a long illness. Graduating from the 
Whitewater Normal in 1902 she taught 
at Juneau, Stanley, and Beaver Dam 
before joining the staff at Edgerton. 
When she retired in June 1935 Miss 
McIntosh was lauded by several organi- 
zations for her “unselfish, kind, and 
capable service.” 


a a 


Mary E. (Mae) Burke, 55, died at 
Danville, Ill., July 22. After teaching 
in the rural schools of Sheboygan 
County for several years she attended 
and was graduated from Whitewater 
STC and taught in the grade schools at 
Janesville until October 1948. Miss 
Burke taught school for 28 years in 
Wisconsin and four years in Illinois. 


Elizabeth Billings, 51, a teacher in 
the Sauk City Public Schools for the 
past 26 years, passed away suddenly 
July 12 enroute to a Madison hospital. 
A graduate of Platteville STC in 1920 
she taught at Wauwatosa and New 
Glarus before going to Sauk City. At 
the time of her death she was vice 
president of the Sauk County Teachers 
Association. : 


Yok 


Harry A. Brown, 69, former president 
of Oshkosh STC, died at Needham, 
Mass., July 5. He was a graduate of 
Bates College in Maine, University of 
Colorado and Columbia University. For 
several years he held administrative 
positions in New Hampshire. From 
1917 to 1930 he was president of Osh- 
kosh STC after which he served as 
president of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Later he became superintend- 
ent of schools in Needham, Mass., a 
position which he filled until his retire- 
ment in 1944. 


William R. Baker, 56, head of the de- 
partment of graphic arts and professor 
of industrial education at The Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, died at a St. Paui 
hospital, June 7. He was a graduate of 
the Illinois State Teachers College at 
De Kalb, IIl., the Stout Institute, and 
the University of Minnesota. A printer 
by trade and a teacher of printing by 
profession, Mr. Baker taught in high 
schools at Fairbury, IIl., Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Waukegan, IIl., before be- 
coming a member of the Stout faculty 
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in 1933. He was active in several pro- 
fessional organizations. 
* * * 

Frederic D. Cheydleur, 70, member of 
the University of Wisconsin French de- 
partment for 36 years, passed away 
June 11 at his home. Pres. E. B. Fred 
said of him: “Prof. Cheydleur was pro- 
foundly respected by his students for 
his lively teaching and by his colleagues 
for sound scholarship. He worked tire- 
lessly for improvement of language in- 
struction at the University. His devei- 
opment of placement tests for lan- 
guages has influenced language 
throughout the nation.” 

* * * 

Theresa Cosgrove, 87, a teacher and 

principal at the Doty School in Madison 


for many years, died at Madison July 4 
after a long illness. Upon graduation 
from college she entered the teaching 
profession at the Doty school where 
she taught continuously until her re- 
tirement at the age of 65. 

*x* * & 


Frank J. Nimtz, 63, superintendent of 
Langlade county schools since 1933, 
died July 4 at Antigo. 


* * 


Arlie H. Koten, 45, superintendent of 
schools at Prairie du Sac for three 
years, died July 8 at his home after 
a long illness. He was previously su- 
perintendent at Weyauwega and also 
taught at New London. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin. 

, 

















Attention Wisconsin Teachers 


Freedom From Worry 
Is Important! 


Freedom from the worry of a loss of income through 
sickness or accident is very important. The Wis- 
consin Education Association endorses plans of 


group accident and health insurance underwritten 
by the Washington National Insurance Company 
which will help to make your school year a more 
pleasant one if you will free yourself from worry | 
with this income protection plan. 


If you are a new teacher in the state you have the 
opportunity to enroll in this program without a 








medical examination or health’ questionnaire for a 


limited time only. 


For information write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 








MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


520 Tenney Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 

















Lan guage 
Workbooks 


A practical, workable program of enrichment, 
reteaching, abundant practice, and remedial re- 
learning. May be used successfully in promot- 


ing any modern language program in grades 


3-6. By Dawson and Miller, the authors of 


Language for Daily Use. 





Workbooks 


nN 


Double-duty workbooks that review and reteach 
for understanding—that provide abundant prac- 
tice for mastery. For use in any modern course 


of study to supplement textbooks or class in- 


struction for grades 3-8. For grades 1 and 2: 


Arithmetic 


My First Number Book and My Second Num- 
ber Book. 





World Book Company 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
E. GRANT SNYDER, REPRESENTATIVE 








[LP CORNER 
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Fishermen welcome the first day of 
school as an opportunity to swap fish- 
ing-lies with their fishermen friends. 

a 

During the hot vacation months the 
beaches were as overcrowded as some 
of the swim suits. 

x * * 

We “Oldsters” remind all young 
new-comers to the profession that the 
BOARD of Education is not always 
found in the principal’s inner office. 

* k * 

Action of the Delegate Assembly of 
NEA, national convention in Boston, 
made headlines when they took the 
“REDS” out of the _ little-red-school- 
house. 

* * * 

Gastronomic orgies of those summer 
picnics now remind us forcibly of the 
dietary slogan: “A moment on the’ lips 
but—forever on the hips.” 

In the new school year ahead ALL 
of us have a deep obligation to see to 
it that our pupils do not become the 
“Bored-of-Education.” 

x * k 

Teachers must remind their students 
that the best way to KILL time is to 
WORK it to death. 
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The wealth of classroom experience 
of a skilled teacher is her only posses- 
sion that has not yet been taxed! 

* * * 
Driving in Boston: (Ever try it?) 
So this is Boston, 
City of Bean & Cod. 
Throw away your road-maps 
And call upon Géd! 

True ? ? ?—Teachers who DON’T 
support their own professional organi- 
zations are riding on the coat-tails of 
those who do! 

x * * 

Thoughts while paying-up 1950 pro- 
fessional dues: “If all teachers don’t 
all hang together they shall all hang 
separately.” 

x * x 

Some signs in the economic sky in- 
dicate that the little-red-schoolhouse 
may soon become the _little-school- 
house-in-the-red. 

Heard in Boston: “Women teachers 
flee from temptation but men teachers 
crawl slowly away from it in the fair 
hope that it may overtake them.” 

* * * 

Vacation meditation: Went—Spent 

—Bent—Lament—Content!! 


Professional Reading 
Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 
These Are Your Children, by Jen- 
kins, Schacter & Bauer. Scott, 
Foresman, 1949. $2.50. 


Of interest to teachers and 
parents alike, the theme of the 
book is, “Children are not small 
adults.” To keep the mental, 
physical, and spiritual develop- 
ment of a child in balance re- 
quires the cooperative efforts of 
teachers, parents, and social 
workers. 


The authors have outlined the 
growth patterns of children from 
pre-school age thru adolescent 
stages in a clear-cut manner us- 
ing. a vocabulary that is under- 
standable to professional and lay 
people. Each chapter represents 
a year in the development of a 
child. The authors point out that 
growth and development are not 
always smooth and steadily pro- 
gressing procedures. Case studies 
show how the effects of unhappy 
home life or emotional instabil- 
ities in school may retard the 
normal growth and development 
of a child. A happy child is a 
healthy child who is understood 
by those about him.—CLARENCE 
BARTZ, Marquette County Supt. 
of Schools. 


Unseen Harvests, ed: by Fuess & 
Basford. Macmillan, 1947. $5.00. 


Here is a book you will keep 
in a handy spot! The selections 
will interest and intrigue, re- 
gardless of your position in the 
educational field. You will find a 
selection to suit your problem and 
your mood. In no other book that 
I have read have I found so many 
types of writings centered around 
the field of education. 

You will seek out the pages of 
this book for enjoyment, for in- 
spiration, yes, even for some hints 
on administrative or teaching de- 
vices or philosophies. The editors 
have exhibited rare good judg- 
ment in their selection of items 
of prose and poetry that could 
profitably be used in a reading 
program for enlightenment or 
pure enjoyment. It is not a “seven 
day book” but one you will want 
on the reading table for the 
months ahead.—SuPT. GEORGE M. 
O’BRIEN, Two Rivers. 
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Headline Happenings 
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WEA Locals Committee 
Arranges Series of 
Presidents Meetings 


Officials Urge All Local 
Assn. to Be Represented 








The Locals Committee has 
arranged for dinner meetings 
of presidents of local asso- 
ciations in September and 
October. Officers of associa- 
tions and other interested 
WEA members are welcome. 
Invitations will be sent to all 
presidents by members of the 
committee. 

All local associations 
should have representation 
at these meetings. Important 
matters to come before the 
Representative Assembly will 
be discussed. The dates of 
meetings by each committee 
member are: 

Sept. 26—Kennedy 

Sept. 27—Matson and 

Sorenson 

Sept. 28—McAdams 

Sept. 29—Stoffel 

Oct. 3—Peterson 

Oct. 4—O’Brien 

Oct. 5—Flamme 

Oct. 6—Connors 

Oct. 10—Cripe 


Wausau Holds Industry 
Wausau hed ite first in- 
dustry-education day on May 


12, a program sponsored by 
the manufacturers’ council 


of the Chamber of Commerce | 
for the purpose of better ac- | 


quainting local teachers with 
local industry. The program 
included a discussion of plant 
operations by the president 
or general manager of each 
of the 14 participating in- 
dustries in the Central High 
School, tours of the plants, 
and dinner in the evening at 
the Elks Club. 

Principal speaker for the 
evening session was Allen 
Abrams, vice president and 
technical director of the 
Marathon Corporation who 
used as a title for his ad- 
dress, “Our Stake in Amer- 
ica.” Other speakers having 
a part in the program in- 
cluded M. H. Montross, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, G. W. Bannerman, su- 
perintendent of schools, and 
Orville Christians, president 
of the Wausau Education As- 
sociation. 


Watson Names Lewis 
Assistant State Supt. 





Russell F. Lewis, superin- 
tendent of schools of Wau- 
kesha since 1938, resigned in 





R. F. LEWIS 





|lie instruction. He was ap- 
| pointed by State Superin- 
|tendent George E. Watson 
who took office July 8. 

Mr. Lewis, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
began his teaching career in 
Edgerton in 1913. From 
1917-21 he was supervising 
principal at Mt. Horeb. He 
was superintendent at Reeds- 
burg from 1921-28, at Marsh- 


Waukesha from 1938 to the 
present time. 


Professional Activities 

Mr. Lewis is a member of 
the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee and for several years 
was chairman of the WEA 
Public Relations Committee 
during which time a series 
of conferences between edu- 
cators and agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and labor leaders 
were held. He is also chair- 
man of the advisory commit- 
tee of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Education, 
a member of the Governor’s 
White House. Conference on 
Education, and a member of 
the advisory Committee of the 
State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


While in Waukesha Mr. 
Lewis has been a member of 


been active in several com- 





munity projects. 
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July to become first assistant | 


field from 1928-38, and at| 


_ Week Planned By 


National County Supts. 
Goto Mempbis, Oct. 10 
“Lifting Our Sights and 
Improving Our Practices” 
will be the theme for Fourth 
National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents to be held Oct. 
10-12 at Memphis, Tenn., un- 
der the sponsorship of the 
Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the 


NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 

Major addresses at the con- 
ference will be made by W. 
A. Early, president of the di- 
vision and superintendent of 





| tary of the American Asso-| 
| ciation of School Administra- | 
| state superintendent of pub- | 


tors, Washington, D. C.; U. 
S. 
|bright of Arkansas; and 


| Francis S. Chase, director of | 


schools, Arlington, Va.; Shir- | 
ley Cooper, assistant secre-| 


Senator J. Williams Ful- | 


29th Annual American Education 


Sponsors Nov. 6-12 


Theme Chosen for Week Is 
“Making Democracy Work” 


Ten million patrons are ex- 
pected to visit their schools 
during the 29th annual ob- 
servance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 6-— 
12. The theme this year will 
be “Making Democracy 


Work.” The daily topics in. 
clude: 








Nov. 6—The Worth of the 
| Individual 
Nov. 7—Educational Op- 
portunity 
| Nov. 8—Responsible Citi- 
zenship 


Nov. 9—Health and Safety 

| Nov. 10—Home and Com- 
munity Obligations 

Nov. 11—Freedom and Se- 
curity 

| Nov. 12—The Next Decade 

in Education 


| the Rural Edutorial Service, | 


| Chicago. 


Kies Speaks 


| Through discussion groups | 
| two major problems will be} 
pecs (1) determining the | 


educational program needed; 

| and (2) achieving the needed 

educational program. 
Plans for the future 


| will 
| 
| 
| Kies, Milwaukee, county su- 
| perintendent and 
| president of the division. 


AASA Selects Atlantic 





| the American Association of 
| School Administrators have 
| announced that the annual 
national convention will be 


/held at Atlantic City, Feb.| 


| 25-Mar. 2. The selection of 
| Atlantic City has been made 
the officials after ex- 
| tended consideration. A sur- 
vey indicates that Atlantic 
| City is still the only city in 
| the country which is able to 
guarantee facilities for the 





| hotel rooms for a_ national 
| convention. 


be outlined by Michael S.| 


incoming | 


City for Annual Confab | 


Pres. John L. Bracken and | 
the executive committee of | 


Material from NEA 


To assist in the promotion 
of the observance the Na- 
tional Education Association 
has prepared 32 different 
aids, including a manual, a 
poster, a radio recording, in- 
vitations, stickers, plays, ra- 
dio scripts, a movie trailer, 
mats, and leaflets. “Fact 
sheets,” a booklet of infor- 
mation about these topics is 
available for the use of 
speakers, committees, and li- 
brarians in preparing pro- 
| grams, meetings, and ex- 
hibits. 

Cooperating with the NEA 
in sponsoring American Edu- 
cation Week are the Ameri- 
can Legion, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Public Relations 


Officials of the WEA urge 
that local education associa- 
| tions plan early for the an- 
| nual observance as it is the 
| one week of the school year 
| when attention of the public 
|is focused on the schools. 


the County School committee | meetings and exhibits and| Many schools have found this 
on Reorganization and has| also a sufficient number of| special week a means of es- 


| tablishing a better public re- 
|lations program. 





principal at Woodville, as| Marinette Teachers 


president to succeed Mrs. | 
Florence Landry, and Mar- Study the Community 


|garet Grunow, elementar y| 


Education Associations Elect Officers 
In Spring For School Year 1949-1950 








By means of Pome report- 
ing by the publicity director 
of the local education asso- 
ciation and thru the WEA 
clipping service, we have 
learned of the election of offi- 
cers of the local associations 
curing the spring. The re- 
ports were received too late 
to be included in the May 
Journal. 


On May 4 at Burlington, 
the Racine County Education 
Association chose Lyle Jacob- 
son, president; Grace Hardie, 
vice president; Doris Ross, 
secretary; and Leonore 
Gieschen, treasurer. 

Robert Shreve, audi-visua! 
aid supervisor of the Apple- 
ton Public Schools, was elect- 
ed president of the Appleton 
Education Association to suc- 
ceed Joseph Gunderson. 
Other new officers elected 
were Ruth Parkinson, 
Kinley 
vice president; Margaret 
Lally, Washington School, 
secretary; und Carl Voecks, 
Wilson Junior High School, 
treasurer. At the final din- 
ner meeting of the associa- 
tion for the year at which 
time the new officers were 
presented, the association had 
as its guests the members of 
the board of education and 
the board of the vocational 
and adult education. 


Wisconsin Rapids 

At Wisconsin Rapids, 
Ralph Facklam was elected 
president of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Teachers Association 
on May 17. Other officers in- 
cluded Frank Howell, vice 
president and John W. Nel- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 


Mc- | 
Junior High School, | 





| 
| 


Members of the executive | 


board include Robert McMil- 
lan, Ina Iverson, and Mrs. 
Earl Gouchee. 

Viola A. Norton, Wesi 
High School commercial 
teacher, was elected presi- 
dent of the Madison Educa- 
tion Association at the an- 
nual meeting on April 26. 
Armand F. Ketterer, princi- 
pal of the Franklin School, 
was named vice president. 
Re-elected secretary and 
treasurer were Mrs. Rintha 
Robinson, Dudgeon School, 
and Mrs. Linda Pierstorff, 
West High School. At the 
close of the business session 
O. H. Plenzke, executive sec- 
retary of the WEA, spoke on 
educational legislation then 
before the state legislature 
and Congress. 
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hint fees was | teacher at Hammond, secre- 


elected president of the Mar- 
inette Education Association 


on May 16, succeeding Alice | 
officers | 


Sunstrom. Other 


| tary-treasurer. 


Antigo 


Eileen O’Brien was elected | 


chosen were Lillian Krohn, | president of the Antigo Edu- 


vice president; Carmen Sav- | cation Association, 
and John| 


age, secretary; 


Buss, treasurer. New mem- 


are Clara Anderson, 


Normal School; 
walewski, 
Peshtigo Schools; 


Exworthy, of Marinette High | 


School, and Mrs. Thelma 
Laabs of the Marinette 
Grade Schools. 


Waukesha 

To head the Waukesha 
Teachers. Association 
Born of the high school ag- 
riculture department was 
chosen president on May 3 
to succeed Clarice Kline, so- 
cial studies and foreign lan- 
guage instructor. Other offi- 
cers named were Hope Gard- 
ner,. vice president; Mary 
Anna McKinney, recording 
secretary; and Agnes Zietler, 
financial secretary. 

Otis Winchester, instructor 
in the Minocqua Schools, was 
elected president of the 
Oneida County Teachers As- 
sociation at the dinner meet- 
ing, April 29. Mrs. Clifford 
Guilday, teacher in the Three 
Lakes Schools, was chosen 


vice president, and Clarence | 
Wentland, supervising} 


teacher of Oneida County, 
was re-elected secretary 
treasurer. 


St. Croix County 


At Hammond on April 28 
the St. Croix County Educa- 


| tion Association held an aft- 





ernoon program and an eve- 
ning banquet to climax the 
activities of the association 
for the year. During the 
afternoon program H. C. 
Weinlick, field consultant of 
the WEA, spoke on “Educa- 
tional Legislation in the 1949 
Legislature” which was fol- 
lowed by special entertain- 
ment by Ronnie Sinclair of 
Minneapolis. 


succeed- | 
my Gordon Peterson on May 


Margaret Scott was| 
bers of the executive board | eat 
repre- | Wayne 
senting the Marinette County | | treasurer. 


vice president, and 
Flamme, 


Martha Wolfe and 


Harry Ko- IT. A. Ringness are members | 
representing the | of the executive board. 

Kenneth | Among the annual reports 
was the announcement thai | 


the Association had 100 per | 
cent membership in the WEA 
and in the NEA for the sec- | 


|ond consecutive year. 


ithe Janesville High 
O:-E:] 


member ot 
School 
faculty, was elected president 


Grant Thayer, 


|of the Janesville Education 





The banquet) 


Association at its annual 
meeting May 23. 


Middleton, Adams _ Schoo! 


seventh grade teacher, was | 


elected vice president, Eliza- 
beth Musick, speech correc- 
tion supervisor, secretary, 
and William Young of the 
high school faculty, 
urer. Besides the election of 
officers the Association ap- 
proved a recommendation to 
the board of education re- 
questing 10 days’ sick leave. 
accumulative to 90 days, and 
that travel be permitted in 


lieu of summer school re- 
auirements. 
Sheboygan 
Edward H. Goebel, She- 


boygan North High art in- 
structor, was elected presi- 
dent of the Sheboygan Edu- 
cation Association at the an- 
nual May dinner meeting. 
He succeeds May M. Wagner, 


teacher at the U. S. Grant 
School. Other officers elected 
include Leslie A. Stovall, 


North High science instruc- 
tor, first vice president; Mrs. 
Robert Unger, grade teacher 
at Grant School, second vice 
president; and Vivian Marsh, 
commercial teacher 
tral High, 
urer. . 
On the evening of May 16, 
the Sawyer County Teachers 


secretary-treas- 


speakers were Mr. and Mrs. | Association held its annual 
Ronald C. McLaughlin who | bus: ness meeting and _ ban- 


discussed the subject oi | quet. 
Mr.| Radisson was elected presi- 


“World Government”. 
McLaughlin is state chair- 


of the United World Feder- 


Valentine Colpitts of 


ident, Viola Granica of 
man of the Minnesota Branch | Ojibwa, vice president, and 


| Frederick L. 


Brown, Hay- 


alists. Officers of the Asso-| ward grade principal, secre- 


ciation elected at the annual | 
meeting were E. S. Waldal, 


tary-treasurer. As the chief 
feature of the program, 


secretary- | 


Mildred | 


treas- | 


at Cen- | 


Teachers of Marinette 
| High School have completed 
the first year of the six-year 
study of their school and 
pe Se a part of an ex- 
| tensive study being made by 
|the North Central Associa- 
| tion of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Other subjects 
to be surveyed and studied 
during the successive years 
will be the educational pro- 
gram, curriculum, school 
staff, administration and su- 
| pervision, and the school 
plant. 





| The committee which made 

| the preliminary study of the 
philosophy and objectives of 
| education consisted of Lillian 

|Krohn, chairman, Jennie 
Golden, Carmen Savage, 
Bruce Basler, and Lloyd 
Harmon. 


George Simpson, chairman of 
the Geography Departmen* 
of Eau Claire STC, talked on 
Russia. Inez Sabin, retiring 
county superintendent of 
schools, received a gift of 
two traveling bags from the 
Association. 


| Th: Mayville Education 
Association which includes 
members of the faculty of 
the Mayville Public Schools 
and the Dodge County Nor- 
mal School elected officers at 
their annual banquet June 1. 
Dale Stone, president; Mrs. 
| Ardis Schumann, vice presi- 
dent; and Louise Doner- 
meyer, secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of the Marinette 
County Teachers Association 
were elected May 18 at a 
meeting at Crivitz High 
School. They are Clayton 
Lee of Crivitz, president; 
J. B. Horyza of Goodman, 
vice president; and La Verta 
Goehring of Marinette, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

At the annual election of 
officers of the Ashland Edu- 
cation Association in June, 
|George Kenney was chosen 
president to succeed Flora 
| Jane Macdonald. Roy Melvin 
| was elected vice president; 
Astrid Barthiaume,  secre- 
tary; and Clayton Harvey, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Leola Buckman was 
elected president of the 
Washburn County Education 
Association at a meeting in 
Spooner in May. Other offi- 
cers chosen were Mrs. Pearl 
Barager, vice president, and 
Vitus Koel, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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H. A. Whipple is Host 
To Wisconsin Bookmen 





The beautiful, spacious 
yard at the Whipple home in 
Waterloo was again the 
scene of the Wisconsin School | 
Bookmen’s Association meet- | 
ing on July 20. These pil- | 
grims of progress surely 
know a good thing and mean 
to hold on to it as long as 
Mr. and Mrs. Whipple repeat | 
their annual invitations there | 
to assemble. 

It all begins in the base- | 
ment from which, after in-| 
troductory ceremonies, the 
processional follows the hun- | 
gry trail to the outdoor oven} 
where George Huebsch has| 
been toiling with sizzling | 
steaks. In this arena of go2s-| 
tronomy is also conducted | 
the business session. As an| 
enjoyable epicurean and par- | 
liamentary potpourri the} 
event has no equal. Oratory | 
just comes naturally. Some 
of it is scheduled; most of it 
interpolated over futile ob-| 
jections. 





Pres. Hanlon 

President Hanlon’s calm 
and dignity were severely 
strained during the weighty 
discussions. Applause and 
boos interrupted Treasurer 
Schell’s report on the unim- 
peachable manner in which 
finances had been handled. 
As usual, a group of green- 
ies wanted membership in 
the association. And—as 
usual, Otto the Cruel probed 
the fitness of the candidates. 
He lined them up in the twi- 
light dim under an elm tree 
(a weeping willow would 
have been more appropriate) 
and questioned them in rit- 
ualistic solemnity. Since only 
one (a PhD) managed to 
mumble a few responses they 
were given probationary ap- 
proval by anything but a 
convincing vote,, assigned 





some required reading on the 
ethics of the trade, and or- 
dered to come back for a 
final try at the November 
meeting. 

Then came the ticklish 
proposition of honorary mem- 
berships. Bud Moran ex- 
patiated negatively upon a 
proposal to grant such to 
Eye, Fowlkes. Watson, and 
Plenzke. It looked hopelessly 
bad for the anxious four un- 
til the maitre announced they 
had paid for their own steaks. 
This mercenary consideration 
together with the necessity 
for a friendly press gradu- 
ally swung hostile attitudes 
into a cycle of gracious con- 
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descension and they were}! 
voted honorary membership. | 

This is an occasion book- | 
men anticipate through the| 
year and very few miss it.) 
For fellowship and genuine | 
good fun it is for them and 
their guests a red-letter day. 


Davies Elected Pres., 
State Health Council 


W. R. Davies, president of | 
Eau Claire STC has been | 
elected to head up the Wis- | 
consin State School Health | 
Council for this coming year. 
Mr. Davies has represented | 
the nine Teachers Colleges | 


|on this Council since its or- 


ganization in 1944. 


The Council is composed of | 
representatives of four offi- | 
cial agencies and 22 lay and_| 
professional groups in health | 
and education. This Council | 
is the policy-forming and rec- | 
ommending body for the Wis- | 
consin Cooperative School| 
Health Program. 


Fred Holt, city superinten- 
dent of schools in West Bend, 
was elected vice chairman, 
and Catherine K. Campbell, 
health educator, Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, will | 
continue as executive secre- 
tary. 
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La Crosse STC Promotes 
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“The Coordinated, Partici- 
pating Community—Education 
for Democracy” was the 
theme of the sixth annual 
professional relations insti- 
tute held at the La Crosse 
State Teachers College, June | 
22-23. The aim of the insti- | 
tute was to reveal the activi- | 
ties of the community to the | 
school and the school to the | 
community so that greater | 
mutual benefits will be se-| 
cured from better under-| 
standing of each other. 


Around the Block 

Besides the panel pr, 
sion of the topics centering | 
around the school-community | 
relationships, a unique excur- | 
sion entitled “Trip Around | 
the Block” was conducted by | 
which the community was re- 
vealed to the teacher. Eight | 
exhibits of community inter- 
est depicted the typical situa- 
tion in which the schools op- | 
erate. 


Faculty members, leaders | 
of the community, and visit- | 
ing educators from Wiscon- | 
sin and neighboring states | 


participated in the confer- | 


ence. 
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An Dietin English Program 


McCormick—Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming ex- 
cellent traits of clear thinking that enable him to 
write and speak with confidence. 

The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals along 
with practical oral and written application. 


The NEW INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized program 
which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
<e PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 




















Vow --1949-- Vow 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES by 
GUY L. BOND, Grace L. Adler 
Marie C. Cuddy, Kathleen Wise 


A Completely New Basic Reading Program. 


New Content, Beautiful Pictures, New Approach, 
New Authorship. 


MY WORD BOCKS, Grades 1 through 8 
New 1949 Edition that achieves top results. In- 
tegrated with Handwriting, Phonics, Reading 
and English. New features; new format. 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO THE OLD WORLD, 
Beeby. Emphasizes the Old World civilization which 
contributed so much to our civilization. Language 
is simple. 

FREEDOM’S FRONTIER, Bks. 1, 2, and Complete 
Read how pepper really led to the discovery of 
America. A new U. S. History written in a style 
that captures and holds pupil-interest. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, III. | 
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Many Administrators Have Changed Positions 
Since Close of ’48-'49 School Year in June 





Since the close of school 
year 1948-49 several changes 
have been made in admin- 
istrative positions in Wiscon- 
sin. While some have been 
elected to higher positions in 
neighboring states others 
from outside Wisconsin have 
joined the ranks of Badger 
educators. 

Forrest E. Conner, Keno- 
sha city superintendent since 
1944, was appointed to a sim- 
ilar position in St. Paul, 
Minn., in June. He was suc- 
ceeded at Kenosha by Har- 
old R. Maurer, superintend- 
ent at Shaker Heights, Ohio. | 

A. B. Rothwell of Superior 
was named superintendent of | 
the Manitowoc Public Schools | 
to take the place of L. H 
Lamb who returns to Michi- 
gan. To succeed Mr. Roth- 
well, Superior has promoted 
Leslie W. Johnson, curricu- 
lum director in the Superior 
Public Schools since 1942. 

To succeed George E. Wat- 
son of Wauwatosa who be- 
came State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the 
Wauwatosa board chose Har- 
ley J. Powell, Watertown su- 
perintendent for the 


succeeded by Roger B. Holtz 
of Rice Lake. Louis M. King, 
principal at Rice Lake was 
promoted to the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation 
Mr. Holtz. 

L. D. Culver, former Port- 
age county superintendent o7 
schools, goes to the superin- 
tendency at Weyauwega 
while Clarence Thorson 
moves to a similar position at 
Cedarburg. 

From South Milwaukee 
Richard G. Hein has been 
named to succeed R. F. Lewis 
of Waukesha who has ac- 
cepted the appointment as 
first assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Harold R. Compton, prin- 
cipal at Cameron, follows 
Robert P. Moser as superin- 
tendent at Chilton while Mr. 
Moser moves to a similar po- 
sition at Columbus. Harold G. 
Gahl, principal of the Ply- 
mouth High School since 
1946, was elected supervising 
principal at Lancaster. 

To head the Omro Public 
School Roland Van Slyke, 
principal at Soldiers Groves, 
was chosen to succeed Rus- 
sell Mosely. Harvey L. Bron- 
son of Albany will be the 
new supervising principal at 
Hillsboro to take the place of 
V. V. Goss who resigned last 
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spring to accept the princi- 
palship of the Vernon County 
Normal School at Viroqua. 

Clyde M. Shields, principal 
of the Beaver Dam High 
School, succeeds J. E. Worth- 
ington as principal of the 
Waukesha High School. Myr- 
len R. Altenberg, supervis- 
ing principal at Shullsburg, 
has been chosen to fill the 
| newly created position of 
School. 

R. J. Forehand, former 
Taylor county superintendent 





past | 
seven years. Mr. Powell was | 


of | 


| of schools, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Wis- 
|eonsin School for Boys at 
| Waukesha. 


‘Wisconsin Student Council 
Assn. Meets in Oct. 


The 15th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Sfudent Councils 
will be held in Sheboygan, 
Oct. 21-22, under the co- 
sponsorship of Sheboygan 
North and Central High 
Schools, according to Bern- 





tary of the Association. Stu- 
dent councils of any high 
school in Wisconsin and also 
high schools that have not 
as yet organized a student 


to send a delegation. 

Luella Ellingson, faculty 
sponsor of the Student Coun- 
cil at Sheboygan North High 
School, has been selected as 
chairman of the convention. 
Douglas Van de Water, sen- 
ior at Sheboygan North is 
president of the State asso- 
ciation and will direct ar- 


delegations from all parts of 


cers include: Fritz Thompson 
of Sfaperior, vice president; 
Mary Jo Cassidy, 
High School, secretary; and 
Anita Kroening, Pulaski 


John Anderson, 
High School, 


committee. Faculty members 
of the committee are Agnes 
Krog, adviser at Janesville 
High School, and George M. 
Hetherington, adviser at Cen- 
tral High School, La Crosse. 


All inquiries may be di- 


Minnesota Street, Prairie du 





Chien. 





NEA Directors 
Choose St. Louis 

















ard A. Kennedy, superinten- | bei > gna 
dent of schools at Prairie du| #7® P®MS Pala low 


Chien and executive secre- | 


St. Louis has been con- 
firmed by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Edu- 
cation Association as a meet- 
ing place for the 1950 con- 


vention to be held July 2-7. | 


The board reaffirmed the 
choice of St. Louis by a vote 
of more than two to one after 
assurance was received from 
St. Louis convention officials 
that every effort will be made 


| principal of Mayville High | to provide satisfactory facil- 


ities for all delegates. 


Look Features Fowlkes 
Demand for Teachers 


“Needed 1,000,000 
ers” is the startling headline 
to an article in Look Maga- 
zine of July 13 written by 
John Guy Fowlkes, dean of 
the UW School of Education. 
Dean Fowlkes points out the 
need of a million teachers 
during the next ten years, 
adding that already there are 
not enough to go around. He 
names particularly the faults 
of our elementary educa- 
tional system where teachers 
salaries 





Teach- | 





in many places and are in- 
adequately trained. There 
will be a demand for 165,000 
new elementary teachers each 
year and only 13,500 trained 
young men and women to 
meet the demand, he de- 
clared. 


Good Start is Important 


Dean Fowlkes goes on to 
explain in the article the 
young child’s need for the 
wisest counseling and the 
best instruction money can 
buy. “If he becomes a prob- 
lem child in adolescense, a 


| good start of the cause may 
| be traced back to primary 


days. But if he gets the kind 
of care and understanding he 
needs in his first school 
years, he may breeze through 
the difficult teen age without 
difficulty.” That is the reason 
teachers “cannot be just 
glorified baby-sitters; they 
must be competed profes- 
sional people. A good teacher 
makes school an exciting so- 
cial and intellectual adven- 
ture, not an assembly line,” 
he adds. 


Concluding with a call to 
public action, Dean Fowlkes 
outlines a plan to know what 
is wanted, to demand it, and 
to pay for it. 





council are cordially invited | 





rangements for the visiting | 


the state. Other student offi- | 


Wausau | 


High School, Milwaukee, and | 











. really “getting” 


them? 





Plymouth | 
as student) 
members of the executive | 





rected to Executive Secretary | 
B. A. Kennedy, 420 South | 





curriculum ? 


Are 


Your 
Students 


American History ? 








. grasping the lessons that our history can teach 


. developing into intelligent citizens through an 
understanding of our country’s past ’ 

. finding American History the most stimulating 
and enjoyable course in the entire high school 


They will if they use 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by John Van Duyn Southworth 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. SCHELL, 


Neenah 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 
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Wisconsin Educators 
Receive Meritorious 
Service Award at UW 


Citations for “meritorious 
service in the field of educa- 
tion” were awarded to three 
cutstanding Wisconsin edu- 
cators by the University of 
Wisconsin at the Annual 
Schoolmen’s Conference at 
the University of Wisconsin 
in July. 

Those honored were: 

Mary A. Potter, mathe- 
matics supervisor in the Ra- 
cine public schools; 

Dorothy Enderis, who re- 
tired in 1948 from her post 
as assistant superintendent 
of Milwaukee public schools; 
and 

Russel F. Lewis, superin- 
tendent of schools at Wau- 
kesha. 

Miss Potter has been a 
member of the Racine city 
schools staff since 1914 and 
is a graduate of Lawrence 
college. She received the 
M. S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and has 
completed other graduate 
work at Wisconsin and Har- 
vard. 

She has been vice presi- 
dent of the WEA and a mem- 
ber of the state mathematics 
committee. At present she is 
on the board of directors of 
the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. 

She was vice president of 
this organization and is .a 
former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. She was a 
member of the Commission 
of Post War Plans, sponsored 
by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 
and also of the joint commis- 
sion of the National Council 
and Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. 





Enderis Honored 


Miss Enderis is a pioneer 
worker in municipal recrea- 
tion. She received her educa- 
tion at Milwaukee Normal 
school and later taught in 
the Milwaukee public schools. 

In 1912 she was asked to 
assist in organizing the de- 
partment of municipal rec- 
reation and adult education 
in Milwaukee and in 1920 
became head of the depart- 
ment, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until her retireraent in 
1948. 

She saw that public recrea- 
tion need not be athletic and 
believed that it should pro- 
vide an opportunity for the 





people of a community to do 
what they liked to do in their 
spare time. As a result she 
pioneered recreation such as 
music clubs, festivals, dra- 
matic activities, chess, arts, 
weaving, and others. 

In 1933 the Cosmopolitan 
club gave her its Meritorious 
Service award for outstand- 
ing community service; in 
1937 she received the You- 
man award for distinguished 
service in citizenship; in 1942 
she received an honor award 
from the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

In 1935 Lawrence college 
awarded her an_ honorary 
master’s degree, and in 1944, 
an honorary doctor’s degree. 
The same year she receivd 
an honorary doctorate from 
Carroll college, and a year 
later Milwaukee Downer col- 
lege elected her to honorary 
membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


Lewis Recognized 


Russell Lewis received the 
B. A. degree from Beloit col- 
lege in 1915 and the M. A. 
from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1927. Since 1938 he 
has been superintendent of 
schools in Waukesha. 

Lewis has won recognition 
as a leader in education, par- 
ticularly in the field of per- 
sonnel and human relations. 
At Waukesha he created and 
has effectively used an ad- 
ministrative advisory council. 

He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the 
WEA and a member of the 
committee to study the prob- 
lem of school district re- 
organization. 


He organized and directed | 


the state educational confer- 
ence with labor, agriculture, 
and industry and planned 
and directed the first joint 


conference between leaders of | 


agriculture, industry, labor, 
and education. He is chair- 
man of the University School 
of Education advisory council. 


Nash, West Allis Supt., ; 
Retired September 1 








H. B. Nash, superintend- 
ent of the West Allis Public 
Schools for the past 15 years, 
presented his resignation to 
the board in June which be- 
came effective September 1. 
Prior to his becoming super- 
intendent he was a member 
of the faculty for 10 years, 
directing educational tests 
and measurements. Although 
his present contract did not 
expire until] 1950, Mr. Nash 
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gave as his reason his desire 
for rest and relaxation. 

Mr. Nash came to Wiscon- | 
sin at the age of 20 from) 
England. He attended Law- | 
rence College at Appleton, | 
South Dakota Wesleyan Uni- | 
versity at Mitchell, and re-| 
ceived his master’s degree | 
from the University of Min- | 
nesota. He taught at Osceola, 
Wis., and was superintendent 
in South Dakota schools be- | 
fore joining the staff at West | 
Allis. Mr. Nash is active in 
civic affairs and was treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for several years. 


Symposium on Cancer 
Education to be at U W 


On Oct. 17, the Wisconsin 
Division of the American 
Cancer Society in coopera- 
tion with the University of 
Wisconsin and the State 
Board of Health will sponsor 
a one day symposium on can- 
cer education in the high 
schools. Leading authorities | 
on the subject in Wisconsin 
and in the nation will speak | 
te the teachers attending. 
The meeting will be held in 
the Play Circle of the Uni- | 
versity of Wisconsin Union. 
A progressive program of 


| science, 


cancer education in connec- 
tion with the health program 
in the high school is one 
means by which this toll can 
be reduced. This symposium 
is designed to help the high 
school teachers correlate can- 
cer education with the healti 
or science classes. 


Teachers Invited 


All high schools in the 
state have been invited to 
send one or more of their 
teachers to this conference 
The program should be espe 
cially interesting to health, 
physical education, 
home economics, and socia! 
studies teachers. 

Speakers will include Dr. 
Willis J. Potts, surgeon-in- 
chief of Childrens Memoria! 
Hospital, Chicago, and As- 
sistant Professor of Surgery 
at Northwestern University; 
Dr. Arthur F. Davis, profes- 
sor of Health Education, 
Pennsylvania State College; 
Dr. William D. Stovall, di- 


| rector of the State Labora- 


tory of Hygiene; Dr. An 
thony R. Curreri, associate 
professor of surgery of the 
University of Wisconsin; and 
Dr. A. L. Van Duser, director 
of the Division of Cancer 
Control of the State Board 
of Health. 





and J. N. Hook. 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS. 


(abridged). 


of the 7 units. 
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THE WORLD IN LITERATURE 


Four timely new anthologies 
for high-school classes 


By Elizabeth Collette, Tom Peete Cross, Elmer C. Stauffer, 


stories of the Western Hemisphere. A]l of Treasure Island. 


BEYOND THE SEAS. Glimpses of life and customs in many 
different countries. Includes Julius Caesar, Tale of Two Cities 


WRITERS IN AMERICA. Stories, poems, important speeches 
and documents from Revolutionary times to today. In 5 units, 
each with historical and social background and Time Chart. 
Almost half the book is devoted to 20th century literature. 


WRITERS IN ENGLAND. English literature from Chaucer 
to today with one-third of the book on 20th century writings. 
Historical and social background and Time Chart with each 


Songs, poems, legends, and 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 























Governor Ok’s Wisconsin 
FM Network Expansion 


The cause of radio educa- 
tion in Wisconsin received an 
added boost recently when 
Governor Oscar Rennebohm 
signed into law a measure 
previously passed by over- 
whelming votes in _ both 
houses of the Legislature to 
add two units to the network 
of stations being set up by 
the State Radio Council. 


and six in an eight-station 
web, shown on map as Nos. 
6 and 7, are to be located in 
the western part of Wiscon- 
sin, in accordance with the 
over-all plan for statewide 
coverage, H. B. McCarty, the 
Council’s executive director, 
reports. 

This means that schools 
which heretofore could not 
hear the Wisconsin School of 
the Air broadcasts will soon 
be able to tune them in regu- 
larly. Teachers will be able 
to supplement daily class- 
room studies with radio 
courses in music, literature, 
art, social science, conserva- 
tion, and physical science. A 
detailed account of this 
year’s course offerings on 
The Wisconsin School of the 
Air may be found in this is- 
sue on page 16. 


More Authorized 


The Council was estab- 
lished by the 1945 Wisconsin 
Legislature to plan, develop, 
and operate an educationa! 
broadcasting system. In that 
session funds were appronri- 
ated for two stations. The 
1947 Legislature appropri- 
ated for two more. The first 
four stations are already in 
regular operation 15% hours 
daily. The two recently au- 
thorized are expected to be 
ready by mid-winter. The 
last two units needed to com- 
plete the network will be re- 
quested of the 1951 session of 
the state legislature. 


The stations now on the 
air are WHA-FM, Dane 
County; WHAD, Waukesha 
County; WHKW, 


The stations, numbers five | 


| fessional 


| Commission 





Calumet | rangements are now being 


STATE RADIO COUNCIL FM NETWORK 
WILL SOON SERVE ALL OF WISCONSIN 







Stations are Located to - 
Give the Best Service 
Possible to All Areas of 
the State of Wisconsin 


1. WHA-FM, 88.7 
me., on the air 


2. WHAD, 90.7 me., 
on the air 


3. WHKW, 89.3 me., 
on the air 


4. WHSF, 91.9 me., 
on the air 


5. Future 
6 Dunn 


6 Dunn County, 
spring of 1950 


County, 


- La Crosse County, 
spring of 1950 


Ss. Future 








Joanna Hannan, Former 
WEA Official, Dies 


Joanna Hannan, one of the 
educational leaders of Wis- 
consin, passed away in Mil- 
waukee, April 6. During her 
teaching career she main- 
tained a profound interest in 
the profession and_ profes- 
sional organizations. In 1920 
the Wisconsin Kindergarten 
Association, now the Wiscon- 
3in Association for Childhood 
Education, was organized 
with Miss Hannan the first 
president. For several years 
she was recording secretary, 
committee worker, and at the 
time of her retirement chair- 
man of Public Affairs of the 
Milwaukee Teachers Associa- 
tion. Miss Hannan was a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of the WEA for sev- 
eral years where she gave 
valuable service to the pro- 


Wisconsin educators. 


Air Institute Planned 
For WEA Convention 


The Education Section of 
the Wisconsin Aeronautics 
is planning an 
Aviation Operation Institute 
at General Mitchell Field, 
Milwaukee, Nov. 3-4. Ar- 


County; and WHSF, Mara-| completed which will permit 
thon County. The next two| conducted tours during the 
will probably be in Dunn and | afternoons of the WEA con- 
La Crosse counties. All are| vention of the Air Traffic 


in the non-commercial, edu- | Controi 
Communication Center, U. S. 


cational band. 


the Radio 


Tower, 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY | 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


410 Ins. Bldg. 


47th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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Government Weather Bu- 
1eau, Airline Reservations, 
and a flying school. The high 
point of the programs will 
be a 30 minute airplane flight 
over the Milwaukee area, for 
which a nominal fee will be 
charged. 

“This is a part of the Wis- 
consin Aeronautics Commis- 
sion air education program 
which is authorized by the 
Wisconsin Statutes,” accord- 
ing to C. E. Guell of Madi- 
son, educational consultant of 
the Commission. It will be 
an opportunity for teachers 
to increase their knowledge 
about one of the newer trans- 
portation mediums by ob- 
serving a large metropolitan 
airport at work. 

Since the groups will be 
limited to 100 on each of the 
two days, it is suggested that 
teachers watch for the an- 
nouncement to appear in the 
October Journal. 


Retiring Teachers 
Honored for Service 


From the newspapers of 
Wisconsin the Journal has 
gleaned many interesting ac- 
counts of teachers receiving 
the plaudits of the commu- 
nity and education associa- 
tions upon retirement for 
having completed long and 
successful careers in educa- 
tion. 

On May 9, Eva Monson, 
Winnebago county superin- 
tendent of schools, was hon- 
ored by the Winnebago 
County Teachers Association 
at a dinner at Oshkosh. Fea- 
ture of the program was a 
takeoff of the radio program, 
“This Is Your Life” which 
dramatized the incidents 
around the educational career 


of Miss Monson. In apprecia- | 





tion for her work for the 
education of the children of 
the county she was presented 
with a silver teapot as a fare- 
well gift. A graduate of 
Platteville STC and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, she 
taught at Willow Springs, 
Lancaster, and Monroe be- 
fore becoming supervising 
teacher in Winnebag County. 


|She later became county su 


perintendent of schools. 
Myrtle Green of Evansville 
who has been teaching for 48 
years resigned at the close of 
the school year in June. For 
43 years she has been teacher 
and principal in the Evans- 
ville Public Schools. “Myrtle 
Green” night. was a special 
program prepared by the 
PTA to honor Miss Green for 


| her long and faithful service 





to the schools and commu- 
nity. 

The Fort Atkinson Lions 
Club honored Mary Spry, a 
retired school teacher on May 


| 16 and presented her with a 


plaque which read, “In grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the 
distinguished community 
service.” Miss Spry devoted 
51 years of her life to teach- 
ing, including 47 years in 
Fort Atkinson before she re- 
tired in 1942. At the banquet 
many of her former pupils 
paid high tribute to her for 
the influence she had had. 

The Racine County Teach- 
ers Association gave special 
recognition to Anna Warren 
at a banquet in Burlington, 
May 4. Miss Warren retired 
at the close of the school year 
after having taught 48 years 
in the rural schools of Racine 
County. 


S. G. Davey, Eau Claire 
Superintendent, Dies 


Samuel G. Davey, 52, su- 
perintendent of schools of 
Eau Claire since 1944, passed 
away at his home in Eau 
Claire on August 19. He had 
suffered a fainting spell in 
his office the day before after 
returning from a tour of the 
city’s school buildings. 

Mr. Davey was a graduate 
of Eau Claire STC and re- 
ceived his master’s degree 
from Stout Institute. He 
taught chemistry at Eau 
Claire High School for a 
time and became principal in 
1928. In 1941 he was chosen 
director of the Vocational 
Schools and three years later 
Was appointed superinten- 
dent of schools. During his 
entire educational career in 
Eau Claire he was active in 
civic affairs and professional 
organizations. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Reading with Phonics 


“The Teachers’ Edition of Reading 
with Phonics contains the Pupils’ Edi- 
tion and the step-by-step procedure for 
teaching the complete system. It con- 
tains all the instructions that the 
teacher needs plus games, stories, 
blackboard exercises, and _ seatwork 
material. The authors are Julia Hay, 
for many years director of Primary 
Reading in the Elementary Schools, 
and Charles E. Wingo, superintendent 
of schools, both of Argo, Summit, and 
Bedford, Ill. The Pupils’ Edition is in 
color. 


J. B. Lippinectt Co. $2.00 


Your People and Mine 


Book IV of the Tiegs-Adams Social 
Studies Series by Josephine Mackenzie 
is built around people. From the pro- 
logue which introduces Peter, Pedro, 
and Pierre—all American boys—en- 
gaged in conservation on the lawn at 
Mount Vernon to the epilogue which 
suggests the part these young citizens 
can play in world citizenship, Your 
People and Mine presents a panaroma 
of American life. Our founders, our 
early settlers, and the men and women 
who have made America pass in re- 
view. Drawings of early life and pho- 
tographs of modern times in color and 
in black and white invite the pupil to 
read more about the country in which 
he lives. 


Ginn & Co. $2.60 





Song of the Pines 


Song of the Pines by Walter and 
Marion Havighurst is a Wisconsin 
story. It is one of the series of junior 
historical novels about people who emi- 
grated to America to make this “The 
Land of the Free.” Nils Thorson, a 
wandering knife grinder, travels from 
his bleak valley home in Norway to the 
rolling expanse of Wisconsin wood- 
lands and there lives the life of the 
rugged pioneer who helped to carve a 
prosperous state out of the wilderness. 
Each book of the series is an exciting 
story about a distinct national group 
that came from another country to 
find freedom in a new land. 
The John C. Winston Co. 


$2.50 


Writers in English 


Writers in English, Book IV of the 
World in Literature, by Collette, Cross, 
Stauffer, and Hook, is a collection of 
the best in English poetry and prose 
from Chaucer to the youngest of Eng- 
lish writers. 
Ginn & Co. 


$3.20 


Read and Comprehend 


Read and Comprehend by Knight 
and Traxler has been revised. Every 
chapter starts with a challenging ques- 
tion to stimulate interest and ends with 
a series of tests and exercises. Choice 
selections from well known authors pro- 
vide the material for the text. It may 
be used for developmental reading, 





Wisconsin Authors tn Review 





The University of Wisconsin 


Volume II of The History of the 
University of Wisconsin by Merle 
Curti and Vernon Carstensen opens 
with an account of the presidency of 
Charles R. Van Hise, The reader soon 
learns that the University is not just 
a group o: professors passing on to 
docile students generally accepted facts 
of history and science, but rather a 
public institution buffeted by the cross 
currents of conflicting opinion. Since 
the University receives support from 
the public treasury every group in our 
society seeks to influence its policies. 
The administration of Van Hise coin- 
cides with the rise of the Progressive 
movement in Wisconsin and the His- 
tory of the University of Wisconsin re- 
veals the factions in Wisconsin politics 
struggling for survival and dominance. 
All the controversies centering around 
such subjects as academic freedom, 
conservation of our natural resources, 
regulation of railroads, arbitration of 
labor disputes, democracy in education, 
accrediting secondary schools, and loy- 
ality during war time are treated by 
historians in retrospect. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the 
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colleges of the University, student life 
and interests, athletics, and extension 
service. In view of the recent turmoil 
over the athletic program at the Uni- 
versity the chapter on athletics is a 
reminder that history repeats itself. 
Volume II takes us only to 1925. 

University of Wiscensin Press 


Vol. II, $6.00; Vol. I & II, $10.00 


Speech Methods in the 
Elementary Scnool 


Carrie Rasmussen, teacher of speech 
in the Madison Public Schools and the 
University of Wisconsin Summer Ses- 
sion, has written a valuable book for 
all elementary teachers. Since speech 
is the most common and economical 
means of conveying ideas, the training 
of pupils in the elementary grades to 
correct lazy and improper speech hab- 
its and to improve even the better is 
extremely important. Speech Methods 
in Elementary School will show every 
teacher how to handle those speech 
problems. Although primarily intended 
as a college text, it is excellent for the 
teacher’s personal reference library. 


Ronald Press Co., New York $3.50 


group remedial reading, individual re- 
medial reading, or special training for 
improving of reading rate. Read and 
Comprehend answers the need for a 
text on that all-important field of im- 
proved reading ability. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


How often have we heard the remark 
that schools should train students how 
to think, not what to think! C. H 
Scherf, formerly head of the Social 
Studies Department of the County 


$2.20 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 


Techniques 
e Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 
Write for Information Today 
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WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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High School, Kalispell, Montana, has 
written in terms understood by high 
school students and in a style appeal- 
ing to personal interest. Besides train- 
ing in the methods of sound thinking, 
chapters are devoted to thinking about 
jobs, how leisure refreshes the mind, 
and the creative thinker. 


McGraw-Hill Cook Co., Inc. 


Journalism and the School Paper 


DeWitt C. Reddick, former reporter 
and feature writer and now professor 
of Journalism at the University of 
Texas, presents the Third Edition of 
Journalism and the School Paper. It 


$2.40 





Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 


Thousands of teachers are discovering 
the advantages of an LL.B. Degree. 
Improve your. background and profes- 
sional standing. Study law at home for 
greater personal success. All texts fur- 
nished. Easy payment plan. 40 years 
instruction to 114,000 students. Free 
book explains the course. Write for it 
today. “G.I. Approved.” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. WT-18, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 














Now Available to Science Teachers 
7th thru 12th Grades 
A comprehensive TEACHING 
UNIT about 
TIME TELLING 
including MANUAL, WALL CHART 
& STUDENT FOLDERS 
Approved by NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASS’N. 

Write to Educational Seivice Dept. 
HAMILTON WATCH CO. 
LANCASTER, PENN. 

Please state grade and number of students 








Reading Builds Character 
The Book Club for Students 
An Effective English Dept. Aid 
Write for details 


THE STUDENT BOOK GUILD 


221 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














FREE WORKBOOKS 








provides a complete text for high school 
journalism classes. Six new chapters 
have been added which deal with the 
newest problems in the journalism 
field. 


D.C. Heath & Co. $2.40 





YOURS for the asking 


To be the first in your schools with 
the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. You will 
always save time by using the adver- 
tisers’ own coupons. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from nat- 
ural color photographs. Shows 10 
famous festivals in America with 
brief historical background on each. 
Includes lesson topics with details 
on many other festivals and pag- 
eants in all parts of the country. 
One to a teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

2. “Railroads and the Food We Eat,” 
“Railroads and the Homes We Live 
In,” “Railroads and Our Mail.” A 
set of three 35 mm slidefilms, in 
color, with brief, superinposed titles, 
in simple, direct language. A sup- 
plementary “Outline for Discussion 
Points” for teachers, accompanies 
each set. Designed for classroom use 
in the intermediate grades in schools 
equipped with 35 mm _ projectors. 
Furnished without charge, one set 
to a school. Supply limited. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

3. “Miracle of America” tells the story 
of one family’s discovery of how our 
economic system has created in 
America the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever enjoyed by any people in 
all history. This booklet was pre- 
pared as a part of the current cam- 
paign on the economic system. 
Available for classroom use in quan- 
tities up to 100. (Advertising Coun- 
cil) 


4. “Suggestions for Correlating Merry 


Songs with the Primary Program” 
show twelve different ways in which 
the “Merry Songs”, published by 
Follett Publishing Company, may be 
utilized in the classroom after they 
have been learned in the music pe- 
riod. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Washington National Insurance Co. 23 
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Zenith Radio Corporation__Inside Back 


Chips Off the Funny Bone 


Official Opinion 
Traffic Officer: “As soon as I saw 
you coming around that curve, I said 
to myself, ‘Forty-five at least!’ ” 
Woman Driver: “Well, you’re way 
off. It’s this hat that makes me look so 
old.” 





Meaningless 
A man who was called “colonel” by 


pretty nearly everybody in the commu- © 


nity, although he had never served in 
the army was being heckled by a law- 
yer who wanted to know how the 
colonel came by his title. 

“Well, you see,” explained the colonel 
in a soft voice. “That title in front of 
my name is like the ‘Honorable’ in 
front of yours; it doesn’t mean a 
thing.” 


Well Wiat Do You Know? 

Two elderly American ladies were 
journeying across Canada for the first 
time. In the West, the train stopped in 
a large station and they got out for a 
walk. Meeting a man on the platform, 
one asked, “What place is this?” The 
man said, “Saskatoon, Saskatchewan.” 
The lady, thrilled, turned to her com- 
panion and whispered, “They don’t 
speak English here!” 





Send a post card today fer a brand new 1949-50 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. 38 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. }3875. ¥gharh Avs. 





For a Successful Reading Program .. . 
. . For Every Pupil in Every Class 


Use READING SKILLTEXTS 


A Skill Development Program— 
Reading Readiness—Grade 6 


Published by 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc. 
Affiliated with American Education Press, Inc. 
Wisconsin Representative: Arthur E. Carlson 
601 Oneida Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Neme -22.=- } 
PRCNOEE oo eo 
Subject taught —______- 
Name of School 
School Address 


USE THIS COUPON 


_Please have sent to me the items 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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